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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


T HE Prime Minister has just announced that he has advised the King 
to dissolve Parliament on October 5 and that a General Election will 
be held on October 25. The period of doubt and rumour is now, 
therefore, at an end, and the nation will soon be able to rid itself of a 
tired, misguided and incompetent Government and to entrust its destinies 
to another and better team. 


A Mighty Challenge 


F course it is always dangerous to predict the outcome of an election : 

but on this occasion it is hard to doubt that the Conservatives will 
win. We very nearly won, after all, in February, 1950, and much has 
happened since then to strengthen our case and to discredit the present 
Administration. The Korean War has proved the reality of the Com- 
munist threat, which many were previously disposed to underrate or even 
discount. The Persian fiasco has been a show-piece of Socialist ineptitude 
in foreign affairs. Mr. Bevan’s resignation has exploded the myth of 
Socialist solidarity and has clearly demonstrated that the Labour Party 
is not united on the most vital question of the hour—Defence. Moreover, 
that Party has failed to tackle effectively the housing problem, the cost 
of living problem, the food problem, or the balance of payments problem. 
The record is one of weakness and muddle, and of rigid dogma no longer 
animated by a burning faith. The Socialists are disillusioned themselves, 
and those “ floating voters ’’ who supported them in 1945 and. 1950 must 
now be even more so. 

The Conservative Party, on the other hand, has complete confidence 
in what it stands for, and also in its leadership. It can offer a mighty 
challenge to the Socialists, and the electorate will surely do the rest. We 
trust that by the time our next number appears the King will once again 
have Mr. Churchill for his Prime Minister, and that our country’s affairs 
will once again be in the hands of a Conservative Government. 
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The Socialist Line 


HE emphasis of Socialist Election propaganda is already clear. The 

National Executive Committee of the Labour Party has issued a 
pamphlet entitled Our First Duty—Peace, which is intended to imply, 
first, that a Conservative Government would add to the danger of war, 
and secondly, that all would be well in Britain if there were no such danger. 
Here are two significant extracts :— 


. . . Britain was consolidating the gains made in the five post-war 
years, gains which had brought the British people to a new high level of 
prosperity and individual security. 

In June, 1950, the Korean war started. The aggression in Korea threw 
into relief the dangers facing the free world. The British people, who were 
just beginning to enjoy the fruits of their endeavour and sacrifices, had to 
face a new set of problems caused by the need to strengthen the defences 
of freedom. 


In other words, Korea is blamed for the rising cost of living and the 
adverse trading figures. And the Tories are depicted as warmongers :— 


In the situation revealed by Korea, blustering threats of force are not the 
answer to any problem. The Conservatives have shown an increasing 
tendency to demand the use of force even at the risk of starting a world 
war without the support of Britain’s allies. This tendency is dangerous 
now—it could be fatal later. 


Here, then, in all its disingenuousness and infamy, is the Socialist line. 


_Trayesty Number One 


N? sane person could suppose that the Conservatives would recklessly 
start a world war, with or without the support of Britain’s allies. 
Nor can any sane person pretend that general peace can be preserved in 
existing world conditions, unless the free nations are prepared to defend 
their legitimate interests wherever these are threatened—and to defend 
them by more than words. 

For instance, most Conservatives feel that the British Government 
should have stated from the first that it would not tolerate either the 
illegal expropriation of British interests, or the unwarrantable victimisa- 
tion of British subjects, in Persia. This would have been no idle bluster. 
It would almost certainly have called the Persian Government’s bluff, and 
so have saved not only the enormous British investment in Persian oil, 
but also the Persian people themselves from the destitution and slavery 
by which they are now so likely to be overwhelmed. Moreover, a firm 
British stand, combined with strong representations at the highest level 
in Washington, could surely have won us the support of the United 
States—especially after the Hague Court had given its interim verdict in 
our favour. 
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No Peace Without Risk 


E shall have more to say about Persia in a later paragraph, and our 

only purpose in alluding to it here was to illustrate the futility of 
seeking peace at any price. Such a policy, indeed, has always been and 
will always be self-defeating. Peace can only be achieved and maintained 
in this wicked world if the more civilised nations are strong, and are not 
afraid to assert themselves in case of real necessity. Obviously the sanc- 
tion of force must be reserved for the most serious issues, and must not 
be used, even in the form of a threat, unless the rights and wrongs of an 
issue are manifest to all fair-minded people, and unless diplomacy is 
unable to reach a solution without it. On the other hand, it must not be 
held in suspense for too long, or diplomacy will have no chance to succeed 
and irreparable harm will be done. 

This is the Conservative attitude. It is not a warmongering attitude, 
and it would not, if it were now translated into practical politics, endanger 
the peace of the world. On the contrary only a Government which under- 
stands the need for strength and the way to use strength, and which is 
not kept in power by pacifists and half-baked canting sentimentalists, 
can hope, at this extremely perilous moment, to meet and deter the world- 
menace of Communism. 


The Korean Scapegoat 


EW electors are likely to be satisfied by the suggestion that the Korean 

war is the cause of all our economic difficulties. Everyone knows, 
and knows from personal experience, that this country, so far from beating 
any prosperity records since 1945, has been lurching from one crisis to 
another, and could not have maintained any semblance of security without 
American help on a gigantic scale. Devaluation was at once a symptom 
of economic weakness and a powerful addition to the inflationary forces 
which Socialist policy had already been steadily aggravating. And now, 
even if there had never been a war in Korea, the sellers’ market would be 
disappearing and we should be encountering stronger foreign competition 
in the markets of the world. 

Socialists are naturally reluctant to admit that the fantastic illusions 
which they have themselves embraced, and persuaded others to embrace, 
in the past, are now vanishing into thin air. They find it difficult to tell 
the people whom they have encouraged to work less and ask for more, 
that in future their employment and their very means of subsistence will 
depend upon higher production at lower cost. But if the economic 
wizards whose incantations were so loudly voiced, and whose prescriptions 
were so intolerantly imposed, in the heyday of their power, cannot now 
be expected to acknowledge publicly the full extent of their quackery, 
they should at least be moderate in their misrepresentation of facts. And 
to make Korea the scapegoat for our present economic troubles is asking 
’ too much, even of the most thoughtless and credulous. 
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Class Warmongers 


OCIALISTS are fond of suggesting that their opponents are war- 

mongers, and we have tried to express some of the indignation which 
we feel against this foul propaganda line. But it is, alas, only too true to 
say that the Socialists are themselves warmongers—in another sense. 
They are still quite ready to inflame one section of the community against 
another, and to deflect attention from their own shortcomings by reviving 
the hue and cry against “the rich.” Here is an example of this technique 
from the pamphlet already quoted : 


No one will be allowed to profit from the grim need to rearm. The 
Tories, on the other hand, have no intention of sharing the burden... . 
they have suggested in the House of Commons that the surtax, paid by 
people enjoying incomes over £120 a week, should be reduced. They 
have fought against increased profits tax, claiming that those who live on 
profits have a right to larger and larger incomes. As, at the same time, 
they are asking for heavy spending on rearmament, the money they would 
lose by reducing the taxes of the rich would have to be made up by increas- 


ing the taxes paid by the great mass of the people, and by cutting the social 
services. 


All this is a tissue of falsehood. For a start, no one can be said to be 
** enjoying ” an income of over £120 a week ; and even surtax reductions 
very much more substantial than any which a Conservative. Government 
would be likely to make in present conditions would still leave the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer “ enjoying” the lion’s share of what the rich 
nominally receive. The same, of course, is true of profits ; and of these it 
may further be said that every wage-earner in industry depends upon them, 
and that no maintenance or improvements would be possible without 
them. The more heavily profits are taxed, the harder it will be for British 
industry to compete in the world, and for a high rate of employment, and 
a high standard of living, to be preserved in this country. 


Where Cuts Could be Made 


INALLY, there is the outrageous statement that the Conservatives 

would reduce the burdens of the rich by adding to those of the poor, 
and that the social services would be cut. Every part of this statement is 
totally untrue. Conservatives certainly intend to cut Government 
expenditure and to give tax reliefs to all those who are in need of them— 
that is to say, to the whole population. But we are firmly convinced that 
Government expenditure can be cut by many hundreds of millions 
without the public experiencing anything but easement and benefit 
thereby. Figures are not available to show the total administrative cost 
of Government, but this has grown under the Socialists to mammoth 
proportions. They seem to have worked on the principles that service 
is better when it is official than when it is voluntary, and that control is 
better exercised centrally than locally. The result is that we now have a 
Civil Service twice as numerous as all the nation’s soldiers, sailors and 
airmen put together ! 
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The Trade Union Congress 


HEN the T.U.C. met at Blackpool the Platform and the Press were 
evidently prepared for trouble on the score of Mr. Bevan and his 
pamphlet One Way Only. Mr. Alfred Roberts, the chairman of the 
conference, and Miss Alice Bacon, fraternal representative of the Labour 
Party, opened the proceedings by denouncing its arguments and deprecat- 
ing its inducements to disunity within the movement. They need not have 
worried. Except for a small Communist minority, the delegates were 
ready to accept the party line, and officially at any rate, to give Mr. Bevan 
the cold shoulder. But this is more in sorrow than in anger, since there 
is good evidence among local branches, both of the Unions and of the 
Labour Party, of a despairing sympathy with those who are seeking to 
redeem the Government’s failure by pursuing courses still further to the 
Left. From the point of view of the national safety we may be thankful 
that the conference reached the right result, even if for the wrong reason. 
The motion rejecting the charges on spectacles and false teeth went off 
like a damp squib when the mover began by dissociating himself from 
Mr. Bevan. Interest was only revived by the closeness of the voting, 
to which the N.U.R. delegate contributed by absent-mindedly leaving his 
400,000 votes outside in the pocket of his overcoat. 


Heads in the Sand 


AST year this conference was exceptional for its plain-speaking and 

objectivity; not so this. Sir Vincent Tewson’s usually sensible review 
of the economic situation was relegated to mere formal presentation, to 
make time for speech after speech showing really terrifying remoteness 
from reality, and ignorance of what is and is not possible in the field 
of public finance. Thus there was criticism of the Government’s failure 
to forestall a fuel crisis through having limited capital investment in elec- 
trical generating plant; but almost in the same breath came an attack on 
the profits which industry can still manage to put to reserve, regardless of 
the fact that, short of higher taxation, such profits are now almost the 
only means open to the community of effecting the savings necessary to 
finance capital investment at all. 

The T.U.C. will never bring its discussions down to earth or be of a use 
proportionate to its size and influence, until it educates its members to an 
appreciation of economic realities. This would be a more up-to-date 
field of study for its training-courses than the “ industrial relations and 
negotiations ” which are now their subject. 


Dalton: Apostle of Cheapness 


R. HARVEY RHODES’S premature announcement from the Board 
of Trade that carpet-prices were going to fall caused the cancellation 
of many thousands of export orders, much short time, and some unem- 
ployment in the carpet trades and their ancillaries. Mr. Dalton has now 
blown up on the same subject, with what object is open to speculation. 
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His announcement of new Government plans for the marketing of fruit 
and vegetables is outside the sphere of his ministerial responsibility, and 
the task envisaged would probably have been beyond the present parlia- 
mentary strength of the Government. Now he proclaims a fall in the cost 
of boots and shoes and household textiles, and urges housewives to hasten 
matters by not buying in the meantime. This may be philanthropy or it 
may be an attempt to allay the indignation at the rising cost of living 
which in recent months has been more openly aimed at the Government; 
or it may be merely another self-indulgence akin to this Minister’s 
fondness for “making those City men sit up.” In any case there will be 
sympathy for the trades concerned, and perhaps some apprehension for 
the continued employment of their workers if the public follow Mr. 
Dalton’s advice. Fluctuations in the prices of raw materials have hap- 
pened before and will happen again. How to weather them successfully 
is a matter for adjustment between the traders, the public and the banks. 
For ministers to intervene and rig the market is unprecedented and will 
be deservedly unpopular. 


C.P.C. Pamphlets : Communism in Great Britain 


T is not long since Mr. Angus Maude, M.P., was appointed Director 

of the Conservative Political Centre, with Mr. Richard Bailey as his 
deputy. The C.P.C. has already sponsored over 100 publications since 
its inception, and some recent pamphlets reflect great credit on all con- 
cerned. Communism in Great Britain, by H. A. Taylor, is a useful and 
well-documented survey of much interest. The author emphasises that 
““the Communists are not ‘just another party’... . They have no 
intention of attaining political power by the democratic process of con- 
verting the majority of the electorate to their faith. Their aim is to seize 
power, and as a preliminary to that seizure, it is essential that they hold 
the key position in the trade unions.” But Mr. Taylor equally insists (in 
our view rightly) that Communism “ is a force unlikely to be obliterated 
by repressive action. . . . In the main [it] can be met and defeated only 
by wise statesmanship and by a tireless process of political education in 
those centres of population at which the Communists chiefly direct their 
efforts.” Mr. Taylor neither underrates the Communist menace, nor 
(like so many writers) over-simplifies the problem of how to meet it. 
Incidentally the last sentence quoted above provides the complete answer 
to those who question whether it is worth while for Conservatives to 
contest constituencies with an overwhelming Socialist majority. 


Employment 


NOTHER pamphlet, Employment, by John B. Wood, emphasises two 
points of vital importance which Socialists are still prone to ignore : 
first, that there is no single cause of unemployment ; and secondly, that 
** full employment, if pursued regardless of all other factors, may lead to 
inflation,” which itself ‘“‘ very soon endangers the balance of payments.” 
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The connection between inflation and balance of payments difficulties is, 
for once, not tacitly assumed but clearly explained : 


Because there is too much purchasing power in relation to goods and 
services available, prices rise. The quantity of goods bought will increase, 
as the country tries to spend its money. With more and more goods 
being demanded, the amount of things brought into the country will also 
increase. And not only will more be imported, but less will be exported. 
For with such a strong demand for goods inside the country, the goods 
which should be sent in exchange for what we import will tend to be sold 
at home instead. Thus exports are diverted from foreign markets, and our 
export receipts fall at the same time as the import bill increases, so that the 
country can no longer pay its way. 


Mr. Wood should have added that inflation also renders our exports 
less competitive in price. It is interesting to compare his analysis with one 
of the oldest and soundest arguments for Protection, namely, that tariffs, 
by enlarging their home market, enabled manufacturers to reduce their 
costs and therefore their export prices as well. The view that trade and 
employment would flourish automatically, given a policy of tariffs coupled 
with low taxation, was rightly criticised by Lord Keynes and other 
economists : but it was far more reasonable than the current belief of 
so many Socialists that a policy of over-full employment and suppressed 
inflation ‘alone constitutes “‘ enlightenment,” and that this policy need in 
no way endanger our essential imports of food and raw materials. 

The section on “ International Measures ”’ is unfortunately marred by 
the fact. that Mr. Wood appears to be a somewhat extreme Liberal in his 
outlook on foreign trade ; (one is not reassured by the fact that Mr. R. F. 
Harrod has contributed a Foreword to the pamphlet !). Mr. Wood 
supports “ an international code of commercial good manners,”’ but does 
not attempt to deal with the difficulties arising from the vastly dispro- 
portionate investment capacity of the U.S.A. But this is on the whole 
an extremely valuable publication, from which one could quote at great 
length. There is an excellent paragraph, on the last page, on the shortage 
of industrial capital. 


Pattern of Peace 


ET another pamphlet, Pattern of Peace, by Brigadier A. H. Head, 

M.P., is an admirable and concise restatement of the threat to Western 
security and the means whereby it can be met. Brigadier Head is neither 
alarmist nor complacent. He points out that “although Russia is said 
to have 175 divisions and 19,000 aircraft, it seems reasonable to assume 
that in war she could employ only about 100 divisions and 10,000 aircraft 
on the European front ; and it should be remembered that the Russian 
division is considerably smaller, and on the average less mobile, than the 
European.” As a deterrent against aggression, Brigadier Head believes 
that “ 50 up-to-date divisions supported by some 10,000 first line aircraft ”’ 
should suffice, provided that these formations were equipped to a high 
state of readiness, and that the Western Powers retained their present 
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superiority in atomic weapons and strategic bomber forces. On this 
basis, Brigadier Head believes that an adequate deterrent force could be 
made available by 1953 or 1954, provided that “a German contingent 
is agreed upon in the near future ’—it is a pity that Brigadier Head 
regards the German question as “ outside the scope of this pamphlet.” 
In other chapters, he emphasises the vital importance of greater unity of 
purpose between Great Britain and America in Middle Eastern affairs, 
and rightly draws attention to the failure of the present Government to 
frame adequate plans for Civil Defence against air and atomic attack. 
Altogether, readers will find Pattern of Peace a very rewarding sixpenny- 
worth. 


The Decision on Germany 


EFORE the meeting of the N.A.T.O. representatives in Ottawa, the 

Foreign Ministers of France, the United States, and the United 
Kingdom announced from Washington that their Governments were 
aiming “ at the inclusion of a democratic Germany, on a basis of equality, 
in a continental European community ” and that “ the participation of 
Germany in the common defence should naturally be attended by the 
replacement of the present Occupation Statute by a new relationship 
between the three Governments and the German Federal Republic.” 
It appears, too, that the British Government has been converted to the 
French—and Churchillian—idea of a European Army, which would 
include German formations. 


Our Position 


E have never disguised our apprehension at the prospect of German 

military power being resurrected, under whatever auspices. Nor 
have we ever pulled our punches on the subject of British participation 
in European federal schemes. We have believed, and we believe still, 
that this country should not subject itself to any federal authority, in 
Europe or elsewhere; and we are glad to see that our independence was 
safeguarded in the Foreign Ministers’ declaration, while our desire for 
“the closest possible association’ with the European community was 
asserted. 

As for Germany, it may be that the present appalling shortage of 
military manpower with which to confront the teeming hordes of Russia 
and the satellites leaves us with no choice but to invite the co-operation, 
and assume in some measure the sincerity, of our late enemies. But we 
must emphasise that this course can only lead to worse disaster if we 
do not ourselves, in common with the Americans, greatly increase the 
strength of our forces in Western Europe. 
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Failure in the Middle East 


HE shipwreck of Anglo-Iranian relations is practically complete, 

and there is little prospect that either the Shah or the United States 
can now prevent a crisis in Persia which will impose a serious further 
strain upon the resources of the West. This is the tragic climax of six 
years’ blundering by Mr. Attlee’s Government in the Middle East, and 
it is mainly due to that Government’s recurrent failure to concert a 
Middle Eastern policy with the United States until it was too late. We 
admit indeed that no small share of blame falls upon that country: if 
Mr. Truman’s attitude towards aggression in defiance of the United Nations 
had been the same over Palestine as over Korea, Egypt and the Arab 
States would not be united, as they are, in repudiating the latest resolu- 
tion—that on the Suez Canal—passed at Lake Success. But the United 
Kingdom bears the main responsibility from the return of the Socialist 
Government to power in 1945, because it not only mishandled the Egyp- 
tian situation from the very start but also failed entirely to convince 
Washington of the vital importance of Anglo-American solidarity, if 
security were not to be jeopardised in all that vital area which stretches 
from the Suez Canal to the Persian Gulf. 


The American Attitude 


T is idle to lament the failures of the past, however gross, particularly 

when there is an immediate prospect of a change of Government in the 
United Kingdom which will bring new hands to the unravelling of the 
Middle Eastern tangle—no short or simple task. We have no doubt 
that, when that change is made, the approach from the British side will 
be entirely different; and we venture to hope in advance that it will also 
be different in the United States. For if Washington continues to view 
Middle Eastern questions with any of its past detachment or incom- 
prehension—as though it were sufficient to mediate from time to time 
when Britain has fallen into trouble, but not to agree upon and then 
maintain an unbreakable common front—the whole Atlantic community 
will stumble into irretrievable disaster in the Middle East. The funda- 
mental trouble between the two countries is, in truth, not far to seek. It 
lies in a traditional attitude of suspicion and hostility towards British 
so-called “‘ imperialism ” which is easily explicable as a product of North 
American history, but which has no justification whatever in the facts of 
20th-century international life. President Roosevelt, with all his grasp 
of the modern world, suffered seriously from it: much might otherwise 
have been better in the present state of Asia from Karachi to Hong 
Kong. So studious and enlightened a commentator on international 
affairs as Mr. Walter Lippman—(may his invaluable articles in the New 
York Herald-Tribune soon be resumed)—has frequently shown himself 
infected with it. It is, in fact, an obstinate complex in the American 
mind; and if we venture to call attention to a very recent example of it, it 
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is only because it feeds the Communist cause in Asia, Africa, and even 
Europe, at peril to the security of the West. 


Enter Miss Higgins 


ISS MARGUERITE HIGGINS made a well-deserved reputation 

as an intrepid and outspoken war correspondent in Korea. She 
has latterly been touring foreign countries and contributing to the Herald- 
Tribune a series of articles entitled ‘“‘ Around Russia’s Curtain ” which, 
if necessarily superficial, are nevertheless of vivid interest. They are good 
journalism and bound in consequence to make their mark. One of these, 
written from Teheran and published in the Herald-Tribune of Sep- 
tember 14, is a signal example of the American complex which we believe 
to be so dangerous. She begins by enumerating the errors of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company with a perspicacity of which we make no complaint: 
what she writes is true and lamentable. (Would that the United Kingdom 
Government, which controlled that Company, had had the wisdom and 
foresight to order things otherwise! The importance of doing so was 
apparent before 1945 to informed British representatives on the spot.) 
Of course oil companies are just oil companies,’ and there is no great 
difference between American and British ones, except that the American 
companies in Saudi Arabia have not been faced by political conditions 
in any way resembling those now prevailing on the Persian side of the 
Gulf. But the fact remains that bad handling of the oil business in Persia, 
or stupidity in treating it merely as “ business ” without regard to politics, 
has presented all the Atlantic nations with yet another source of danger 
and anxiety. 


The Old Imperialist Bogey 


O far so good (or rather, alas, so bad). We bow to Miss Higgins’s 

diagnosis and sadly admit its truth. We also avouch that President 
Truman’s eleventh-hour intervention presents the only remaining chance 
—and it is a poor one—of saving Persia from self-inflicted collapse. But 
Miss Higgins is not content with analysis of the facts on the spot. She 
must go on to draw a far-reaching moral, and she draws it in the old 
American tradition, on the premise that the British Empire is incorrigible, 
and will make peace impossible, unless restrained and domesticated by 
America’s gift to the world of truly democratic thought. This, we take 
leave to say, is pernicious rubbish, a gift to both Nationalist and Com- . 
munist propaganda; a needle of ancient venom injected into Anglo- 
American relations at a most critical moment and in a most critical spot. . 
To write of “ the legacy of hatred left by British Colonial policy in the 
Middle East ” may be pardonable in a commentator whose knowledge of 
the: Middle East is obviously of very limited extent and recent derivation. 
But to what corner of the globe can she point for this indictment of British 
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policy over at least a generation past? Asia? Africa? India, Burma, 
East or West or Central Africa, Egypt, Iraq? We write with assured 
experience when we say that none more indignantly dismiss such mis- 
conceptions of British policy than really informed—not merely itinerant— 
observers on the spot. There is, in fact, no difference between British 
and American ideals and needs in the undeveloped quarters of the earth. 
But the ideals will be defeated and the needs go in default if ignorance 
and prejudice, however excusable in men and women of limited 
experience in world affairs, are allowed to taint the springs of common 
action and prevent the establishment of a common front. 


No More Mediation 


EDIATION by the United States will always be illusory; it merely 

suggests that Britain and the United States are not of one mind and 
indulges the ancient oriental weakness of playing one inconvenient 
party off against another, until the two lose patience with each other and 
fall out. Dr. Mossadeq’s. puerile cunning in attempting to send his 
ultimatum to Britain through Mr. Harriman is a case in point. If Mr. 
Harriman had been allowed to make common cause decisively and 
publicly with the proposals carried to Teheran (so late!) by Mr. Stokes, 
the result of the negotiations might well have been different. Now the 
prospects of settlement have still more grievously deteriorated, and we 
see no hope at all of a successful diplomatic outcome, unless the return of 
a Conservative Government in the United Kingdom creates the condi- 
tions for an entirely new approach. Persia also is awaiting an election, 
and the result of that may perhaps be of some importance. 


The U.N. and Egypt 


EANWHILE it is a tragedy that the only Middle Eastern subject 

on which the British and American Governments have been solidly 
conjoined is that of arraigning Egypt before the Security Council for its 
intransigence upon the question of the Suez Canal. British Ministers 
should understand, even if American Ministers do not, that the United 
Nations must in some wholehearted and practical manner purge the awful 
wrong and suffering it has condoned in the case of the helpless Arab 
refugees from Palestine, before attempting to clothe itself with any vestige of 
moral authority in the presence of the Arab States. If Miss Higgins is 
looking for examples of ruthless racial “ imperialism,” let her examine 
and call some attention among honest Americans to that. The resolution 
of the Security Council has been repudiated with authority by the whole 
Arab League—and that is that. The United Nations will be as powerless 
with the Arabs as with the Jews unless it is prepared to use the same law 
for both. As for the future, in this instance as in that of Persia, the only 
hope lies in the return of a new British Government with a new approach. 
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Mr. Churchill’s touch, and that of Mr. Eden and Lord Salisbury, 
is imperatively needed in many spheres, but in none more desperately 
than in those of Anglo-American relations and of Middle Eastern affairs. 


Health Unto His Majesty 


NCE again there is anxiety about the King’s health, and all his 

subjects are praying that the operation which he has been advised 
to undergo will be thoroughly and speedily successful. Nowhere is this 
loyal prayer more ardently expressed than in Australia and New Zealand, 
whose people are hoping to welcome the King and Queen and Princess 
Margaret early next year. We add our humble good wishes to His 
Majesty to all those which are now going out to him, silently or explicitly, 
from every part of the free and civilised world. 


N.B.—It is probable that the November issue of ‘‘ The National and 
English Review” may appear a day or two late, in order to allow for 
comment on the result of the General Election. 
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S the time for the General 
Azz draws near, we hear 

ever more of the importance of 
the woman’s vote. This is refreshing, 
when we think of how for long years, 
it was thought that women need not, 
indeed should not, take any active 
interest in the affairs of their own land. 
Nowadays, at the testing time of the 
Polls, much attention is paid to women’s 
needs. For as they outnumber the men 
and are suspected of having a persua- 
sive influence on the family, their power 
at the Ballot Box is great indeed. 

What claim then has the Conserva- 
tive Party to ask for the support of the 
women of the country? Conservatives 
can claim an honourable record of 
government. There have also been 
many mistakes, but no gathering of 
human beings can hope to be faultless. 
What of the present day? Conserva- 
tives say they understand women’s 
problems. Do they really care? Are 
they prepared, when in power again, to 
give of their time, energy and thought 
to easing the burden of the woman in 
her home, and of revising those laws 
and customs where there is still dis- 
crimination against women? No one 
questions but that they will strive their 
utmost to bring sound government into 
every sphere of our national life. In 
most major aspects of policy, there is 
no specific feminine outlook. All want 
peace, honest money, a home, food and 
a job. But there are certain problems 
which affect women more than others. 
Surely it is these that must also be 
tackled with urgency, sincerity, and 
courage. 
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The Conservative Party has always 
had at the root of its political faith 
the deep conviction that the family 
is the foundation of society. The 
family, not the individual is the basic 
continuing unit of Western civilisation. 
Old and young, male and female, all 
a country’s stock of human capital, 
can be seen in this smallest microcosm 
of a nation. It is also an influence 
which moulds a people of character, 
without which our island race must 
fall. Dependent as we are so much on 
the outside world for food and goods, 
we have only kept our place by the 
individual courage and skill of our 
men and women. The conservation and 
strengthening of family life has there- 
fore always been to the forefront of 
Conservative policy. To-day this creed 
should inspire every major decision in 
the field of government. 

The background to happy family life 
lies of course in the home, a name 
that means so much in many different 
languages. While it is true that a home 
can be made anywhere, it implies above 
all a house. Housing is the first and 
greatest of all social services, and as 
such, should be given priority over 
all forms of capital consideration. 
Conservatives want to use every form 
of house building, whether by private 
or public methods. They have con- 
structive plans for eliminating waste and 
delay, and for stimulating greater out- 
put. The Socialist Government’s target 
of 200,000 houses a year compares 
poorly with Western Germany’s present 
achievement of over 350,000 houses a 
year. 
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It would also be wise to reintroduce 
the subsidy to improve agricultural 
workers’ cottages, and to amend the 
TownandCountryPlanningAct. Above 
all, people should be free to choose 
whether to rent or to own a house, and 
be free to build or repair themselves. 
So different from the Labour Minister 
of Health, responsible far housing, 
who said, “‘ It is essential that owner 
occupation or private ownership of 
small dwellings should be the excep- 
tion.” 

The home once established, what are 
the conditions within it? Government 
guidance and research has done much 
to improve conditions in factories. By 
no means the same attention has been 
given to easing the drudgery within the 
home. Yet it is the woman’s work- 
shop. Why is it that so often shortages 
hit the housewife first? She has as 
much right, if not more right than 
her fellow workers in the factories, to 
receive the benefits of science. The 
mother is responsible for the children 
and is often tied to her house—a 
lonely life when the children are young. 
A Conservative Government should 
take a lead in trying to improve con- 
ditions within the home. Even if the 
building is not new, much can be done 
in bringing labour-saving machinery 
within the means of all who work and 
save to buy it. This includes the gradual 
removal of purchase tax on household 
necessities. In rural districts every 
effort should be made to provide a 
piped water supply by using the powers 
under the Water Acts (first passed by a 
Conservative Government). 

In new housing schemes local authori- 
ties should be encouraged to provide 
central laundry facilities and central 
heating, not as a luxury but as a neces- 
sity in this damp, cold climate of ours. 
There are many admirable schemes 
which are already in existence but 
which are still costly to run. If research 
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was stimulated by government guidance 
more economical methods could be 
designed. In a country where domestic 
help is fast disappearing it is important 
to concentrate on the easily run house, 
as is done so admirably in America. 

Even if rearmament prevents us from 
introducing every desirable improve- 
ment, at least wise design and sound 
construction can bring much comfort. 
This should be backed by transport 
and shopping facilities to save the 
housewife intolerable fatigue. We 
should never forget the words of the 
Report of the Committee on Procedure 
in Matrimonial Causes, 1947, which 
said: “‘ The mere mechanics of every- 
day life become so exhausting to women 
as to have immeasurable effect, through 
sheer weariness, on married happiness.” 
Therefore Conservatives are wise to 
consider relief for the housewife as a 
domestic priority. 

The Royal Commission on Popula- 
tion has much to say on this subject. 
The burden a woman bears in the home 
tries her physique and undermines her 
happiness. This in turn must affect 
child-bearing. The lengthening lists of 
would-be emigrants to-day has, in so 
many cases, the reason behind it that 
** we want to give the children a better 
chance.” Yet when these families are 
established in new lives overseas, the 
mother’s task, in a physical way, is not 
lessened. In a pioneering job she must 
be almost as strong as a man. She 
has to milk cows, do odd jobs about 
the farm, make butter, cook, sew, wash 
and clean. If her man is sick, she 
undertakes his job as well, often one of 
great danger and hardship. Yet she 
has her own home, that wonderful 
independence of having her own front 
door. It is a freer life than is found in 
this country to-day, where regulations, 
and even snoopers, interfere in the 
privacy of the home. 

It is, of course, obvious that in a 
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grossly over-populated island such as 
ours, the pattern of society is more 
complex and must entail more “ plan- 
ning.” But how often the result is 
strangely unjust. How is it that in 
Britain, while men work shorter hours, 


women are asked to return to industry * 


and, in fact, do a double job? Some 
women will always work in industry, 
because they want to. But there must 
be something wrong with a system 
when women are forced to do so, 
either through money difficulties, or 
because the man’s working week is 
less while output is insufficient. Yet 
the woman’s task is never done. Asa 
matter of fact, men find that the 40 
hour week is not all jam, with hard 
labour at home on Saturday mornings! 

The forty-hour week should be the 
aim of all civilised countries, but only 
if the same output can be obtained as 
in the forty-eight-hour week. Other- 
wise, in a nation dependent for survival 
on overseas trade, the whole standard 
of living will fall. The Conservative 
Party is pledged to maintain a high level 
of employment, but it should insist 
that the forty-hour week cannot be 
maintained at the expense of women. 
Why should they have no leisure? 
Why should it deplete the distributive 
trades that mean so much to the 
housewife? Why should shorter hours 
hold up the housing programme? Why 
should higher wages and less work 
push ever higher the rising spiral of 
inflation? Socialism and restrictive 
practices on both sides of industry are 
a heavy brake on enterprise. Yet the 
housewife is not guilty of restrictive 
practices, for she will never let her 
family down! It needs courage to say 
“more work a day, not a penny on 
the pay.” Yet surely a sensible fair- 
minded British public would uphold that 
policy, provided on the other hand, that 
wise government would ensure a system 
whereby a man of skill and drive would 
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get his due reward. Backed by economy 
in public expenditure, this would ensure 
that the ‘‘ active producers of wealth ” 
can also inherit their own wealth. An 
efficient expanding production would 
enable people to keep a larger share of 
their earnings from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer! This in turn would 
stimulate that priceless sense of respon- 
sibility inherent in family life—to pro- 
vide for the next generation. 

The Socialist system of government, 
whereby hard work and thrift are 
penalised, hits the home first and last. 
It is that which, more than any world 
conditions, gives that relentless rise to 
the cost of living and cuts the value of 
the Social Services. Coupled with waste 
and extravagance the result is daily 
worry to the housewife, who knows 
exactly how much £1 will buy to-day. 
Women are not impressed by Govern- 
ment propaganda that they are better 
off than ever before, if in fact that is 
not the case. Women, by the nature 
of their lives, know whether the Govern- 
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ment has done them well or ill. They 
are the best judges, because they know 
what are the necessities for happy 
living, and what are the essential 
requirements to keep a home together. 


A Conservative Government should 


insist on quality, particularly when 
prices are high. Good coal, not slate 
and stones. Fresh, good-quality food. 
In education and in the health services, 
economies and readjustments must take 
place to ensure quality of service. The 
methods of ensuring such efficiency 
have been carefully thought out and 
laid down in detail in various publica- 
tions on Conservative policy. The 
demands of defence will entail strict 
economy in other directions. No 
electoral considerations should produce 
from Conservatives policies that are 
indistinguishable from mild Socialism. 
It is the courage of principle and the 
refusal to pander to popularity that will 


win solid support. There is a general | 


impression that the need for rearma- 
ment has to be particularly carefully 
explained to women. While it is 
probably true that women are even 
more repelled by war than men, 
nevertheless they are equally realistic. 
They know that defence must have 
top priority over domestic things that 
they long to have. They understand 
that their country can have no 
authority in the world unless their 
statesmen’s words in international coun- 
cils can be backed by strength. What 
women must have is the confidence of 
sound government. People will put 
up with much hardship if they feel it is 
vital, and if they know that they have 
at their head leaders in every sense of 
he word. 

Nevertheless the necessity for strict 
economy should not be made the 
excuse for not undertaking really neces- 
sary reforms. One of the most difficult 
tasks of government is to keep a just 
balance between the endless competing 
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demands of all the different interests 
among a people. I feel myself that the 
claim for equal pay for women should 
at last receive recognition in those 
services for which the Government is 
responsible. Indeed The Right Road for 
Britain said, ‘“‘ Conservatives have 
examined carefully the claim of women 
for equal pay with men. We consider 
that there should be one rate for the 
job provided that the services rendered 
and the results achieved by men and 
women are the same. . . . The question 
of adopting this principle must be left 
to the machinery of collective bar- 
gaining. With this in mind the next 
Conservative Government will proceed 
with the application of the principle as 
it affects Government service.” The 
Conservative policy for women entitled 
A True Balance said, “‘ We recommend 
that the next Conservative Government 
should proceed with the application of 
the principle of the rate for the job 
during the period of its first Parliament.” 
The -Conservative Party is supported 
in this attitude by many influential 
women’s organisations. It is quite 
illogical that in the medical profession 
and in the case.of M.P.s the rate for 
the job exists, whereas in the Civil 
Service, although the jobs are inter- 
changeable, women get less pay. This 
is the case in many other responsible 
occupations. For instance, there is a 
Hansard writer in the House of Com- 
mons who is a woman, ‘who works 
the same hours as the men, and is 
doing excellent work: but she gets 
less pay. ; 
The general result of the rate for the 
job would be that the best man or 
woman would get the jobs on their 
merits. It is for a Conservative 
Government to lead public opinion by 
appointing more qualified women to 
positions of responsibility in public 
work. Only so will women have a 
wider chance to prove themselves and 
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so gradually to overcome the still 
latent prejudice against them. This is 
marked in certain professional spheres, 
and, one suspects, even in the selection 
of women as Parliamentary candidates. 
Yet when war comes, women are asked 
to undertake every kind of task, many 
of which are unsuitable from the physi- 
cal standpoint. 

The result of two major wars in this 
century has been that women every- 
where have been asked to play an equal 
part with men in the life of the country. 
The clock cannot now be turned back. 
Yet there are still certain laws and 
customs in this country which belong 
to an earlier age and bear hardly upon 
women. These have been examined 
in some detail in A True Balance. 
There were important suggestions on a 
revision of Income Tax laws. (In this 
connection, it is still a fact that in law 
those people incapacitated for taxation 
purposes include “‘ any married woman, 
lunatic, idiot or insane person! ”’) 
One important Conservative recom- 
mendation concerning the right of 
widows to earn at least 45s. a week 
before reduction of pension has, since 
publication, been partly adopted by the 
Socialist Government up to (40/- a 
week). So that was one successful 
prod in the right direction! 

Other recommendations include the 
reform of the House of Lords and the 
admission of women; the reform of 
the law concerning domicile; and 
“the establishment of a legal com- 
mittee to enquire into, and make 
suitable legislative proposals with re- 
gard to, solicitation, breach of promise, 
and other matters involving certain 
aspects of the relationship between 
men and women.” There are also 
recommendations concerning separa- 
tion allowances, the payment of arrears 
of maintenance, and the question of 
statutory tenancy where a Separation 
Order has been granted. The Conserva- 
tive Party also approached the Prime 
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Minister asking that the terms of refer- 
ence for a Royal Commission on 
divorce should be widened so as to 
include marriage as well as divorce. 
This has been granted. 

The object of these reforms has not 
been to press the feminist point of 
view as such. The 20th-century con- 
ception of the relations between men 
and women is that of a partnership. 
A proper balance of the national 
economy and of the law of the land 
must help to achieve a true partnership 
in every walk of life. A balanced 
share of the opportunities and respons 
sibilities that start in the home, and 
extend through work and pleasure to 
the power of citizenship. 

Our aim then as Conservatives must 
be to fortify family life as the source of 
strength to all civilised beings. Social- 
ists have long taught that the State can 
provide for all our needs. Indeed, as 
they claim to despise property, ‘so they 
attack family life, in which private 
households own personal property. 

Conservatives maintain that the State 
cannot take away personal responsi- 
bilities. It can only help us to bear 
them. Let us guard wisely the inde- 
pendence of the family, and those 
Christian principles which teach the 
lessons of self-control, and of give and 
take, that are learnt within the family 
circle, amid the clash of different 
temperaments. In the adventure of 
government let us be careful not to fall 
into the error of laying stress only on 
material benefits. The materialistic 
creed of Socialism will bring disillusion- 
ment in the end. As men and women 
are spiritual beings, let us, in all 
humility, seek through our political 
beliefs to provide a just and liberal 
system of government, within which 
they may, through their own creative 
powers, bring to themselves, happiness, 
and to their country, greatness. 


PRISCILLA TWEEDSMUIR. 


INDUSTRY AND POLITICS 


By BRIAN DAVIDSON 


OT the least of our misfor- 
Ne is that Industry plays so 

ineffectual a part in political 
affairs. The reasons for the failure 
are not far to seek. Many business 
men, even to-day, think that politics 
should be left to the politicians. More 
still, afraid of controversy, make “‘ No 
politics in the Works” their rule— 
thereby ensuring a free field for the 
extremists of the Left. And when 
Industry does voice its views on public 
affairs, it all too often shows a curious 
lack of political sense. So many of 
its grave pronouncements deal with the 
woes of shareholders that the un- 
instructed must inevitably conclude 
that, when Industry speaks, it does so 
because it has an axe to grind. 

Dividend limitation is a case in 
point. Of course limitation is unjust, 
in that it selects for “ freezing” one 
type of income only. Equally it is 
inexpedient. Its direct disinflationary 
effect is admitted to be negligible. It 
will certainly not halt a single wage 
claim. And the blow to confidence it 
strikes must, by discouraging saving, 
accelerate the inflation it is nominally 
designed to arrest. 

But having said these things, let us 
recognise that limitation is politically 
a “winner.” It is easy to get votes on 
the cry of “ Soak the rich ”—and the 
more the so-called “ rich” squeal, the 
easier it is. It is quite impossible to 
stir the masses by advocacy of the need 
to attract “ risk” capital to industry— 
and anyone who attempts to do so will 
merely be suspected of ulterior motives. 

This, of course, is precisely what the 
Government is banking on in pro- 
posing limitation. I venture to pre- 
dict that if an Election were fought 


upon this issue, the Government would 
win. 

To fight limitation, then, is politi- 
cally a tactical mistake. But there are 
other and weightier reasons for avoid- 
ing battle on this ground. Limitation 
is a side-issue—the latest of a series of 
side-issues, such as the now forgotten 
campaign against “ spivs and drones,” 
devised by the Government to dis- 
tract attention from the nation’s real 
problems and its incompetence in 
handling them. If England is to go 
down (as go down she may) to measure- 
less disaster under Socialism, let it at 
least not-be said that Industry was 
jockeyed into fighting the last great 
battle on side-issues. Let its voice be 
heard on the things it knows to be of 
critical importance. 

It is with diffidence of course that 
one uses the word “importance” 
these days. Values are changing indeed 
when the Minister of Defence in his 
notorious “Beauty Competition” 
speech gives priority to the Slender 
Ankles it is his privilege to judge over 
the Small Arms it is his duty to discuss. 

I do not think that anything in the 
last six years has depressed me so 
much as Mr. Shinwell’s disclosure that 
Ministers Prefer Blondes—unless it be 
the tame acquiescence of a once 
great people in such fatuities. None 
the less, I believe it still possible for 
those in responsible positions in 
Industry to awaken the men with 
whom they work to their danger and 
their duty, if-they will but state the 
great issues—and state them in simple 
terms. a 

Simplicity is surely not unattainable. 
The fundamental fact is that we came 
out of the war a nearly bankrupt 
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nation—just as an ordinary family, 
when the breadwinner has had a long 
illness, finds itself poor when at last 
he recovers. What does the ordinary 
breadwinner do? He grows what 
‘food he can in his own back garden, 
works hard at his trade, and cuts 
down on luxuries like going to the 
cinema, until his fortunes are recovered. 
That is exactly what the nation should 
have done. We should have worked 
hard to make the exports which pay 
for what we must buy from abroad, 
and we should have lived within our 
means. But Mr. Shinwell and Mr. 
Bevan were saying that exports didn’t 
matter, while Mr. Strachey was teaching 
that in principle hard work is wrong. 

It is not surprising that a Govern- 
ment in which these three men were 
Ministers did not help the nation to 
live within its means. On the con- 
trary, quite soon they were spending 
on running the country in peace more 
money a year than was spent in the 
fighting of the war—and raising that 
money in taxes. 

In this way taxes were driven up so 
high that they have to be paid not only 
by the “ rich ” but also by the ordinary 
working man—whether it is P.A.Y.E. or 
purchase tax on household goods or 
duty on beer and tobacco. And the 
working man, feeling the shoe pinch, 
quite naturally asks for higher wages. 

Quite naturally, certainly, but with 
what boomerang results! If a firm is 
to stay in business, it must at least 
cover its costs in the prices it charges 
to its customers. And one of those 
costs is wages. Every increase in 
wages therefore was followed by a 
rise in prices—and two things hap- 
pened. Firstly, the shoe began -to 
pinch again at home. And secondly, 
much more important, the price of 
British goods began to reach a point 
at which the foreigners would not buy 
them. 
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In a desperate effort to save the 
export trade, the Government de- 
valued our money—just as a shop- 
keeper at sale time marks down the 
prices on his tickets. Certainly this 
made things easier for the export 
trade, as the Americans could now buy 
for less than three dollars what had 
cost them four before. But it had also 
a reverse effect. For the things we 
import from America, we now have to 
pay nearly 30s. where we paid £1 
before. - And as the price of imported 
goods goes up, so once more the shoe 
pinches—and fiercely—here at home. 
And so once more, again quite natur- 
ally, the working man presses for 
higher wages still. 

This is the process that is going on 
to-day at an ever accelerating rate— 
rising prices provoking demands for 
increased wages, and rising wages 
causing higher prices still. Unchecked, 
the process can have only one end—a 
collapse of the country’s overseas 
trade, followed by starvation and mass 
unemployment—({the words are Mr. 
Attlee’s, not my own). 

This is the simple picture. Against 
it how terrifyingly trivial is Mr. 
Gaitskell’s scheme for limiting divi- 
dends! How idiotic Mr. Brotherton’s 
onslaught on high profits! Has Mr. 
Brotherton not noticed that the price 
of machine tools, like every other 
price, is rising? Does he not know 
that machine tools wear out and have 
to be replaced? Where does he think 
the money to replace them at to-day’s 
prices is coming from if not from high 
profits? Does he really want to see 
no profits, and therefore industry at 
a standstill with its plant worn out, 
and consequently no work and no 
wages for those he assumes to re- 
present ? 

It is perhaps unfair to chastise Mr. 
Brotherton, whose nose is doubtless 
already out of joint now that Mr. 
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Gaitskell has blessed high profits pro- 
vided that the workers participate in 
them by way of bonus shares. 
* This proposal comes oddly from the 
Chancellor of a Government that 
has ended profit-sharing in the gas 
industry—and it would have come more 
graciously had Mr. Gaitskell admitted 
his indebtedness to The Right Road, in 
which a year or two ago the “ reac- 
tionary ” Tories recommended profit- 
sharing and co-partnership as one of 
the elements in the property-owning 
democracy it is their object to establish. 

Still, better late than never. It is 
satisfactory that Mr. Gaitskell should, 
however quietly, have admitted the 
respectability of profits. It would be 
more satisfactory still if he—and Mr. 
Brotherton with him—would now con- 
fess the root cause of the rising cost of 
living which threatens to overwhelm 
the country in final ruin—the gro- 
tesquely swollen spending by the 
Government, which has driven taxa- 
tion up to a point at which it is a prime 
cause of the inflationary spiral. 

There is only one remedy—cut 
Government spending and taxation 
and work harder. It is the remedy we 


should have applied in 1945, and all 
the years since then. To-day it is 
infinitely more difficult, for on top of 
all we have the added burden of 
rearmament, but that only makes it 
all the more necessary to stop the 
present rot. The Socialist Govern- 
ment has shown its inability and indeed 
its unwillingness to grapple with the 
problem, and the choice now lies quite 
clearly between Socialism and survival. 

No one knows so well as_ those 
concerned in Industry, striving to 
perform the double task of export and 
rearmament in the midst of the infla- 
tionary tide, the perils that lie ahead in 
1952—shortage of coal, power cuts 
disrupting work, the running down of 
capital equipment, the scarcity of 
labour for essential jobs, above all 
perhaps the dull apathy of the un- 
awakened masses—all stemming from 
one aspect or another of Socialist 
“leadership.” Let them now speak 
out—and be seen to speak not for 
any sectional interest but for the 
survival of the nation which is the 
supreme interest of all and which is 
now at stake. 

BRIAN DAVIDSON. 


COMMONWEALTH UNITY 
SOME IRRESPONSIBLE SUGGESTIONS 


By JOHN BIGGS-DAVISON 


HEN India became.a sover- 
\X/ eign independent Republic, 

recognising the King as the 
Head of the Commonwealth of Nations, 
of which she remained a full member, 
the constitutional formula of the Statute 
of Westminster was altered and en- 
larged. “I feel,” Mr. Churchill said 
at the time, “that the tides of the 
world are favourable to our voyage. 


The pressure of dangers and duties 
that are shared in common by all of us 
in these days may well make new 
harmonies in India and, indeed, with 
large parts of Asia. We may also see 
coming into view an even larger 
synthesis of states and nations... .” 
The Commonwealth is the _ least 
exclusive of clubs and it has few rules 
and restrictions. Before the war it 
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would have been unthinkable that a 
Republic should be a member. Now it 
is accepted by all the British Parties 
and by all the Britannic countries. If 
growth and change and flexibility be 
signs of health, the Commonwealth is 
in good shape. Nor is it always easy to 
see where the actual, as opposed to the 
juridical, frontiers of the Common- 
wealth and the Empire lie. The Sudan, 
that splendid example of the benign 
efficiency of a British-dominated ad- 
ministration, is in law as much Egypt- 
ian territory as British. Two flags fly 
there side by side. Great Britain’s 
relationship with Egypt, Iraq and 
Jordan is in certain spheres as close as 
that which exists between the members 
of the Commonwealth. In Arabia 
and the Persian Gulf there are chief- 
doms which are protectorates but not 
in name. In fiscal terms the Britannic 
system extends to countries which do 
not recognise the King but recognise 
the Bank of England as their banker. 
The Independent Union of Burma 
still benefits from Imperial Preference. 
So does Southern Ireland, our dealings 
with which Republic are conducted not 
bythe Foreign but by the Commonwealth 
Relations Office. Her citizens, those 
of the United Kingdom and _ the 
Empire and Commonwealth enjoy a 
common status. Yet Eire has severed 
the last legal bonds with the British. 
Thus, outside the circle of the Crown, 
the Empire and Commonwealth draw 
wider circles round the globe. It is the 
most liberal and most elastic world 
system known to history. The British 
Empire and Commonwealth, lacking a 
permanent and central political direc- 
tion, won two world wars. Blood 
proved thicker than water and Imperial 
loyalty stronger than formal institu- 
tions. To-day the world danger is 
greater than then, but the British 
Group is weaker, though not potentially, 
than either of the other two great world 
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combinations. The independence, the 
separate independence, of the self- 
governing Commonwealth nations is 
in no way and no longer in dispute. 
Indeed, more than enough stress has 
been laid in recent years upon their 
individual status. Taking this for 
granted, it is yet unthinkable that 
national pride should be allowed to 
frustrate the effectiveness of the Com- 
monwealth in the world. 

A higher degree of unity will be 
required of the independent and the 
dependent members of the Empire 
system if we are to surmount our 
dangers without general war. There 
can be no coercion of the unwilling; 
there can be no unity in the self- 
governing Commonwealth which is 
not founded upon equality. In the 
past Dominions have resisted ,central- 
ising tendencies. More recently, how- 
ever, Pakistan has urged that if Com- 
monwealth membership is to be worth 
while, the Commonwealth must be 
strong enough and willing to organise 
mutual assistance and to enforce the 
settlement of disputes within its orbit. 
It is the more distressing that Pakistan, 
which is culturally and strategically 
a part of the Middle East, should, 
like the other two Asian members, 
have absented herself from the Con- 
ference of Commonwealth Defence 
Ministers which met in London at the 
very moment when their oil supplies 
were in gravest danger. 

We may hope that those who did 
attend conveyed by discreet and diplo- 
matic means their disappointment that 
their colleagues from Asia were not 
there to meet them. If the Common- 
wealth is to endure, there must be plain 
speaking and it must be understood 
that agreement to differ on strategic 
and high political questions is no 
substitute in dark days for a coherent 
and united association. 

It is neither possible nor desirable to 
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revive the corpse of Imperial Federa- 
tion. Events at Strasbourg demon- 
strated that federation is not the only, 
or even the best, way to closer unity. 
But it is both possible and necessary 
to combine the collaboration of equals 
with the independence of Common- 
wealth members. Mr. Menzies sug- 
gested the formation of an Imperial 
Foreign Policy Committee. The idea 
did not commend itself to Mr. Attlee 
and might be uncongenial to the other 
Dominions. The Conservative and 
Unionist Party have proposed the 
establishment of a British Empire and 
Commonwealth Defence Council of an 
advisory nature, a Commonwealth 
Combined Staff, a Commonwealth 
Supreme Court and an Imperial equiva- 
lent of the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation. The last and 
very topical suggestion reminds us that 
an Imperial economic system based on 
mutual preference and priority is funda- 
mental to closer unity. The fabric of 
Imperial Preference must be repaired 
and enlarged. The National and 
English Review has urged the trans- 
formation of His Majesty’s Most 
Honourable Privy Council into a Com- 
monwealth body. These are sugges- 
tions, not a programme. One would 
be glad to hear that such ideas, or 
alternatives, will have been considered 
before the Commonwealth Economic 
Conference assembles and before the 
Premiers meet next. 

Whatever the state of Empire and 
Commonwealth unity, our affairs have 
become linked with those of the 
United States and intermingled with 
those of many other States and Terri- 
tories. 

The British Middle East Office in 
Cairo provides technical assistance to 
the Arab world, and the Colombo Plan 
may, if time and resources and Ameri- 
can aid allow, be extended to non- 
British countries in South-East Asia. 
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In another Continent the Union of 
South Africa seeks, though handi- 
capped by her racial policies, to take a 
lead in fashioning an African defensive 
system. Africa gives depth to our 
Middle East bastion and as for the 
Middle East itself, the Dominion of 
Pakistan has been promoting union in 
Islam. The Islamic Economic Confer- 
ence at Karachi in 1949 and at Teheran 
last year was a hopeful beginning. 
According to The Times newspaper of 
October 2, 1950, the Pakistan Prime 
Minister, ‘“‘ Mr. Ghulam Mahommed 
believes that shared economic interests 
may gradually act as a solvent for the 
political jealousies which have so far 
hindered united action.” To use the 
jargon of Strasbourg, he is a function- 
alist, not a federalist. If the Common- 
wealth can resolve the Kashmir imbrog- 
lio, the resources and armed forces of 
Pakistan and of India can be released to 
the defence of Asia. 

It is necessary and right that members 
of the Commonwealth should set them- 
selves at the head of Regional Groups 
of the kind provided for by Article 
51 of the United Nations Charter. It 
is hoped that the British Common- 
wealth will be associated with the 
European Union. It would also be 
conducive to Commonwealth unity if 
the Colonial Empire were to be less 
exclusively the concern of the United 
Kingdom and more of the Common- 
wealth as a whole. The self-governing 
Commonwealth can help to draw closer 
the diverse dependencies of the Crown. 
At present the Colonial Empire have 
no representative institution above the 
local legislatures and certain organs of 
co-operation between neighbouring 
territories. Their unity lies in a com- 
mon dependence upon the Parliament 
at Westminster, and, unlike the French 
dependencies, their voice is not heard 
at Strasbourg. 

It is laid down in Article 60 of the 
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Constitution of the French Republic 
that ‘‘ The French Union consists, on 
the one hand of the French Republic 
which comprises Metropolitan France, 
the overseas departments (e.g., Mar- 
tinique) and territories (e.g., French 
Equatorial Africa), and on the other 
hand, of the associated territories and 
states (e.g., Morocco, Indo-China).” 
The overseas departments and terri- 
tories are thus represented in the French 
National Assembly and in the Council 
of Europe. There is a three-fold bond 
of unity between the Metropolitan and 
the overseas countries. Under the 
Constitution, the President of the 
French Republic is ex officio President 
of the French Union. Secondly, it 
provides for a High Council, a 
consultative body of delegates of the 
associated States as well as of the 
Republic. Finally, laws affecting the 
French Union are to be referred to the 
Assembly of the French Union, to 
which the associated States may send 
representatives, although they are not 
obliged to do so. Half its membership 
is from France, half from France 
Overseas. 

It does not follow that there should 
also be a British Union on the French 
pattern, although Sir Bernard Bour- 
dillon asserted in an article which was 
printed in the Fortnightly of March, 
1946, that “‘ there can be little doubt 
that the Dominions, or most of them, 
would welcome the setting up of a 
body not necessarily in permanent 
session, but with a permanent secre- 
tariat. Even if such a body were purely 
advisory, it could do much to produce 
not only a real solidarity, but that 
appearance of solidarity which is of 
such vital importance. ... A _ satis- 
factory system of weightage should not 
be impossible to devise, and those 
colonies, or groups of colonies, who 
could not provide properly qualified 
members from among their own 
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nationals could be represented by a 
British member, who would of course 
deal entirely with the Colonial Govern- 
ment and not with Whitehall. It has 
become customary to speak of our 
relationship with the Colonies as one 
no longer of trusteeship but of part- 
nership. Hitherto, the word has been 
used only in the narrow sense that we 
and they are partners in the manage- 
ment of their affairs. Should we not 
go further and begin to admit them to 
partnership (as the French have done 
long ago) in our common affairs? ” 

Representation of Colonial terri- 
tories in the affairs of Empire and of 
Europe would “ perhaps involve,” to 
quote further from Sir Bernard’s 
article, ‘“‘ measures of decentralisation 
and regionalisation such as those 
touched on by Field-Marshal Smuts in 
his address to the United Kingdom 
Branch of the Empire Parliamentary 
Association on November 25th, 1943.” 
“IT want the Dominions to take both 
interest and pride in the Colonies 
within their sphere, and in that way to 
create in our world-wide Common- 
wealth a new esprit de corps, a common 
patriotism, and a larger human 
outlook.” 

Australia, to whom the administra- 
tion of the Cocos Islands was recently 
transferred by the United Kingdom, 
and New Zealand, are Colonial 
Powers in their own right. Dominion 
entrants into the Colonial Service 
have increased. Nor should we forget 
that India and Pakistan are the mother 
countries of communities settled in 
Colonial territories in Africa, the 
Pacific and elsewhere. 

We should mingle our affairs still 
further, not only that the Common- 
wealth and Empire may increase in 
strength, but also that it may speak 
with Britain in Europe for the Britannic 
group of peoples as a whole. Not only 
should Dominion citizens take part in 
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the administration of backward ter- 
ritories, but there should be a common 
recruitment to the higher grades in the 
defence and other public services of all 
the members of the Commonwealth. 
It is probable that India and Pakistan 
would like to continue to employ 
British officers and officials, and the 
administration and warlike efficiency 
of such countries should not be allowed 
to suffer for reasons of prestige, or 
because of the grinding of local axes. 
But all could be made easier and more 
palatable if, as part of a sharing of 
Commonwealth talent, Indians and 
Pakistanis were given appointments 
in the Civil and Armed Services of the 
United Kingdom. 

These are ideas which, translated 
into policy, would help to unify the 
whole Empire and Commonwealth. 
The introduction of the Gold Coast 
Constitution and the prospect of a new 
company of fully self-governing Com- 
monwealth States of non-British and 
non-European race and culture makes 
the condition of our relations with the 


Asian members of the’ Common- 
wealth of very: first importance. We 
must not assume that the bonds of the 
British connection will necessarily 
endure. The government of India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon is in the hands of 
men of largely British education, who 
knew the British and may even have 
liked some of them. The next genera- 
tion may be different. Educational 
exchanges are, therefore, vital and they 
should not be confined to University 
students. Finally, are the activities of 
the Empire Societies limited too much 
to the United Kingdom and the older 
Dominions, and is there scope for 
Branches of the established Empire 
Societies, or of some new Common- 
wealth League, in those countries 
where independence has been, or is 
about to be, achieved, in order to 
promote the wider fraternity to come? 
Statesmanship must look to the pos- 
sibilities of the future beyond the 
dangers and difficulties of the present. 


JOHN BIGGs-DAVISON. 


REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS 
HARDY. IL. | 


By DR. FRANK A. HEDGCOCK 


years ago!) I spent two afternoons 

with Thomas Hardy; and the recol- 
lections of our conversations, revived 
by the help of some notes, taken at the 
time and rediscovered lately, may be 
of interest to a later generation. 

I had recently completed a study, 
written in French, of Hardy’s thought 
and style and had sent it off to the 
printer. While writing my essay, I had 
not attempted to get into personal 
touch with Mr. Hardy nor to discover 


[> the month of July, 1910 (forty 


anything beyond what was already 
known to the reading public about his 
family and the circumstances in which 
his genius had developed; partly be- 
cause, although such knowledge might 
have been suggestive. and fruitful, it 
was not really necessary to my theme, 
which was the growth of his funda- 
mental ideas as shown in his published 
works; and partly because I had heard 
that the author was reticent about his 
birth and early years and unlikely to 
welcome enquiries, however discreet. 
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But, once my book was completed, I 
felt I might indulge a natural curiosity 
to know more about this man with 
whose creations I had passed so many 
hours and with whose thoughts my 
own had been, without his knowledge, 
so intimately associated. 

On Thursday, July 28, I journeyed 
from London to Dorchester, put up 
at an hotel and, in the afternoon, 
walked out to the author’s house, 
Max Gate, about a mile from the 
county town, on the Wimbourne road. 
Max Gate was built to Hardy’s own 
design ; for, as everyone knows, he had 
been an architect before becoming a 
writer. It stands on a knoll, beside the 
high road,. and commands extensive 
views over a large portion of the country 
which Hardy has made peculiarly his 
own. The site does more credit to his 
imagination than the house does to 
his architectural ability; for, though it 
is convenient and comfortable, it lacks 
charm. and style. It looked pleasant 
enough on that radiant summer day; 
but one wondered what it would be in 
bleak mid-winter. The extensive gar- 
den was surrounded by a high brick 
wall, within which trees rose to provide 
a screen against the blast. On the 
whole, it seemed a fitting if modest 
home for a novelist who had so often 
exhibited the lives of his heroes and 
heroines as buffeted by the storms of 
fate. 

The drawing-room into which I was 
shown was furnished in Victorian style, 
with plenty of cushions and a full 
selection of photographs, scattered here 
and there... On the walls, if I remember 
rightly, there were a number of modest 
water-colours, probably by Mrs. Hardy. 
My host and his wife were awaiting 
me and I had soon made my 
introduction. 

I was somewhat surprised at the 
sight of Mr. Hardy; though what sort 
of man I was expecting to see, I cannot 
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(Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees of the Tate Gallery, 
London.) 


recall at this distance of time. Prob- 
ably it was something that corre- 
sponded to the words, “famous 
author.” Mr. Hardy did not at a first 
view fill that bill. He was small, 
looked his age (he was seventy) and 
appeared to float in his loose-cut 
tweeds. Shy and diffident in manner, 
he gave his visitor one glance and 
turned his eyes away. But, as one 
observed him more, one was _ less 
disappointed. The great dome-like 
forehead spoke of power and his eyes, 
though tired, were dreamy and ima- 
ginative. His nose, which seemed 
slightly bent, was beak-like; -and the 
whole face gave the impression of a 
bird. Above all, one could not help 
being struck by the simplicity and 
modesty of this man whose name and 
works were known far and wide. 
Mrs. Hardy—I am speaking, of 
course, of his first wife—was more 
sure of herself and easier of approach. 
She wore a grey bodice on which fell a 
fichu of gaily coloured ribbons. A cap 
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with. other bright ribbons covered her 
head. Evidently, Mrs. Hardy wished 
to remain young. Her eyes, deep-set 
beneath strongly marked brows, were 
arresting. Her complexion, quite 
natural, was well coloured and fresh; 
the mouth and jaw rather heavy and 
obstinate. The impression she pro- 
duced is best conveyed by the word 
“Victorian.” She came from what 
would, in those days, have been called 
a better social class than her husband; 
her father was a solicitor and one of 
her uncles an archdeacon. There was 
something in her manner which sug- 
gested that she did not forget this; one 
felt she was at least the equal of her 
celebrated husband. She must have 
found some of the characters in his 
novels rather vulgar and some of the 
incidents needlessly coarse. Mrs. Hardy 
was easily dated and classified: Vic- 
torian middle-class. - Thomas Hardy 
bore no mark of class or profession: 
he might, for instance, have been a 
quiet country-gentleman. And, especi- 
ally in conversation, he was as much of 
this century as of the last. 

I sat down and tea was served. 
Throughout the meal, communications 
were carried on almost entirely by 
Mrs. Hardy and myself. Hardy said 
little; only once did he address a 
word to his wife. That was when he 
pushed his cup across the table and 
said, “‘ More tea, please.”” Mrs. Hardy 
spoke of “our books” and asked 
which of them I preferred. On my 
giving an appropriate answer, she 
enquired whether I did not like some 
of the early ones. I said that I con- 
sidered Under the Greenwood Tree a 
miniature masterpiece, a naive picture 
of country life, worthy to hang beside 
The Vicar of Wakefield. 1 added that 
there were some beautiful scenes in 
A Pair of Blue Eyes. This pleased Mrs. 
Hardy greatly, as the book has associa- 
tions with her courtship and marriage. 
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She pronounced it one of their finest 
works and told me she had copied much 
of the original rough manuscript with 
her own hand; “and perhaps slipped 
in some little emendations ”’ she added, 
with an arch glance in the direction 
of her husband. But he made no sign. 

I went on, between bites at a crum- 
pet, to express admiration for much in 
Two on a Tower; but here I was less 
well received. Mrs. Hardy did not 
count that novel among “ our” best. 
I explained that it interested me as 
exhibiting some of the workings of a 
maleficent fate, which was to become a 
feature of the later novels. I gathered 
that my hostess had no sympathy with 
those who looked on the direction of 
the world as evil. She murmured 
something about a benevolent Father 
over-ruling the waywardness of men 
for their own good. Had I recalled 
Mrs. Hardy’s birth and upbringing, I 
should have avoided praising a book 
which has rather a pagan atmosphere 
and in which a bishop plays a some- 
what undignified réle. 

As soon as tea was finished, Mr. 
Hardy suggested that we should profit 
by the fine weather and take a stroll in 
the surrounding country. I said good- 
bye to Mrs. Hardy and he and I left 
the house. A natural opening for 
conversation presented itself as we 
reached the high road and gazed on 
the extensive panorama. It must be 
very interesting for him, I said, to have 
daily before his eyes the sites of which 
he had made so much use in his novels: 
Dorchester, the scene of Henchard’s 
rise and fall; Egdon Heath, where 
Eustacia Vye had played with Fate and 
lost; Bockhampton, where Dick Dewey 
had courted the artless Fancy Day; 
Talbothays, down there by the gleam- 
ing Frome, in whose meadows Angel 
Clare had re-awakened the heart of 
Tess to love and hope. . . . There they 
were, spread before him, helping him to 
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recall past years and achievements, just 
as others revive the past by turning over 
the leaves of an album of photographs. 

Hardy replied that the scene inter- 
ested him most as a record of history. 
On it generations long dead had left 
their mark. Here were barrows, dug 
by primitive Celts; there an earthwork, 
built by Britons; near by, a Roman 
camp. There were the ruins of Norman 
castles, battlefields where Cavaliers and 
Roundheads had fought, market-towns 
which had provided quarters for Wil- 
liam III’s Dutch soldiers. On those 
downs by the sea the militiamen of 
George III had awaited the arrival of 
Bonaparte. In the distance was a 
monument to the Hardy who was 
Nelson’s flag-captain at Trafalgar. 
Everywhere, in ancient churches, count- 
less generations of Wessex folk had 
met for prayer and praise and had 
retired to take their long rest in peace- 
ful graveyards. And, reverting to a 
simile used more than once in his 
novels, he called the land a palimpsest, 
on which many a record had been 
written only to be erased to make place 
for another. These were 


ancient lands 
Enchased and lettered as a tomb, 
And scored with prints of perished hands, 
And chronicled with dates of doom. 


He next referred to my book and said 
that he could not help feeling flattered 
at being chosen as the subject of a 
dissertation for the doctorate of litera- 
ture in the ancient university of Paris. 
“ Still, you know,” he continued with 
a smile, “‘ you are making me a classic 
before my time. When I read your 
study I shall feel as if I were reading my 
obituary notice.” 

I explained that I had attempted to 
trace the development of his funda- 
mental thought from the fatalism, 
instinctive in a countryman who was 
also the scion of an old family, which, 
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like the Durbeyfields, had known vicis- 
situdes, on to a more conscious deter- 
minism, influenced by modern philo- 
sophical views, and culminating in a 
poetical metaphysic, which dared to 
challenge the apparent direction of the 
world. Although, of course, one did 
not ask from a novelist an organised 
system, it seemed to me that he had 
always had a consistent philosophical 
outlook on life, which differentiated 
him from other imaginative writers. 
The rest of my essay, I told him, dealt 
with his style and showed what means 
he employed to translate his musings 
into terms of life. I concluded by 
saying that, in following the evolution 
of his mind, I had made use of his 
early poems, in which are to be found 
many germs of thought to be developed 
later; and, of course, I had referred 
to The Dynasts, in which that seed came 
to full fruition. 

Much of this conversation had taken 
place while we were leaning on a stile 
and looking north, towards the famous 
Egdon Heath; but I have a very hazy 
recollection of where we went that 
afternoon, as my attention was wholly 
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given to what was said. I know that 
we turned east on leaving Max Gate 
and, soon after, branched left on to a 
path leading down the slope. Finally, 
after a circular tour among the mea- 
dows, we emerged once more on the 
high road, near a clump of trees which 
crowns the plateau. 

Mr. Hardy was glad that I had men- 
tioned his early poems and connected 
them with The Dynasts. Poetry was 
his first love and, had it been possible, 
he would have remained faithful to her 
all his life; but he had to earn his 
living and to do that in literature 
meant writing novels. I asked whether 
he found the chosen alternative very 
irksome and the writing of stories very 
laborious. No, he answered; cer- 
tainly not in his early years. Under 
the Greenwood Tree had been written 
in a few weeks and had come almost 
spontaneously; and even Far from the 
Madding Crowd, a much longer and 
more complicated piece of work, had 
not cost him much effort. The scene 
of the storm, when Gabriel Oak 
thatched the cornricks (this was in 
answer to a question of mine) had been 
written in a night—a night of thunder 
and lightning, like that described in the 
book. 

But writing a serial was no joke; in 
order to sustain the interest each 
instalment had to contain some striking 
incident; and editors often insisted on 
alterations to suit the taste or to avoid 
shocking the susceptibilities of their 
readers—subscriptions could not be 
lightly cast away. To be ready with 
the necessary portion of manuscript 
at the proper date was often a trial and, 
when one was ill, a nightmare. He 
always recalled with a shudder the 
writing of A Laodicean. Critics had 
said it was one of his weakest works; 
it was a miracle it was ever completed. 
Yes, he always made a scheme before 
he started but left it fluid, so as to be 


able to insert any developments which 
suggested themselves. A novel written 
exactly to plan would be too stiff. He 
felt that some of his books, e.g., The 
Mayor of Casterbridge and Tess were 
well constructed; but from that point 
of view the best examples were in his 
short stories. 

Reverting to the books mentioned at 
teatime, I said that it was curious how 
even his early novels were pervaded by 
a sense of some power waiting to 
intervene in a malign way and bring 
about the ruin of the human actors. 
I instanced the finding of the lost ear- 
ring in Blue Eyes and the letter from 
Viviette (Two on a Tower) intended to 
prevent Swithin’s departure from Eng- 
land, which Fate would not permit to 
reach its destination. It made me feel, 
I said, that something of the kind must 
have happened in his youth and left a 
strong impression. To soften the 
touch of, perhaps, a too personal 
curiosity, I mentioned a concatenation 
(to use a Hardy word) of circumstances 
which had had a curious effect on my 
own life. Mr. Hardy was much inter- 
ested in my adventure with Fate; but 
I did not draw him to mention any of 
his own. He only said that he had 
noticed some queer happenings and had 
had others told to him: which had 
strengthened his feeling that man’s will 
was not free and that his designs were 
often thwarted; that had perhaps 
become a sort of metaphysical outlook; 
he would not say system, as he was not 
a philosopher and had no wish to be 
called on to explain or justify what were, 
after all, only poetical musings. 

I next enquired whether, among the 
many offspring of his brain, there were 
any he would call his favourites. He 
replied that his interests were wholly in 
poetry now and he looked on his novels 
almost as belonging to another exis- 
tence. Moreover, people perhaps 
hardly realised how glad an author was 
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to have finished a work on which he had 
toiled for months and be released from 
bondage to it. He found nothing so 
boring as re-reading an early edition 
of a book in order to establish the 
definitive text. Still, after a lapse of 
years, one returned, at least in thought, 
to some early creations with pleasure, 
birth-pangs having been forgotten. The 
novel for which he had most affection 
was The Return of the Native; it hada 
suggestive atmosphere and he thought 
Clym an interesting and loveable figure, 
though he had no personal connection 
with himself. He liked The Wood- 
landers too, more for its trees than its 
human actors. The Mayor moved on 
with something of the inevitability of 
fate; he sometimes recalled its scenes 
in the streets of Dorchester. There 
was a bustling cheerfulness about The 
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Trumpet Major. Those were the books 
he preferred. Tess? He thought that 
public opinion was probably right in 
regarding it as his best novel; but he 
had put too much feeling into it to 
recall it with pleasure. 

Did he read the novels of his con- 
temporaries? He tried to keep in 
touch with what was being produced; 
but, after a certain age, novel-reading 
was an unsatisfactory business. The 
saying goes that every man over forty 
is either a fool or a physician; it might 
as well have run a fool or a novelist. 
If one did not know by then how most 
life-stories would develop, one had 
not learnt much. H. G. Wells’s ima- 
ginative tales and dreams of the future 
always amused him. It was a pity he 
did not write better. Of real novels he 
had written only one good one; and 
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though, it seems, it annoyed him to be 
called the author of Kipps, that would 
probably be his best claim to literary 
fame. 

Meredith? Well, said Mr. Hardy, 
with some hesitation, Meredith was, of 
course, a fine writer. Some of his 
stories, Evan Harrington, Beauchamp’s 
Career, were well told; though the 
hero’s end in the latter novel was as 


cruel as anything he had done to Tess. - 


In the former, Meredith had made 
considerable use of his family and the 
circumstances of his youth; though 
later he had been extremely reticent 
about such matters. (Rather an amus- 
ing remark, coming from Hardy!) In 
general, the sequence of the story was 
confused by the disquisitions and 
comments of the author. Meredith was 
a writer to be admired rather than 
loved. He was more at home in the 
world of ideas than in that of living 
men and women. Some of his charac- 
ters—Sir Willoughby Patterne, for in- 
stance—were over-developed, too much 
explained, to the point of boredom; 
and his coruscating style dazzled more 
than it enlightened. He could not help 
it; that was Meredith. 

Knowing that Mr. Hardy had been 
very friendly with his fellow-author and 
had been accustomed to pay him a 
visit once a year, I asked whether 
Meredith’s conversation was as witty 
as some of his writing. Mr. Hardy 
smiled and replied that he was always 
greeted with a display of fireworks, 
due possibly to the excitement of 
receiving an old friend, plus some 
mental preparation for his arrival. But 
this display died down after an hour 
or so, after which communications 
proceeded on a less lofty level. “‘ No 
one can be witty for twenty-four hours 
in the day,” he concluded. 

I agreed, but instanced Sydney Smith 
and Oscar Wilde as talkers who could 
keep their friends in a state of hilarious 
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excitement for long spells. Mr. Hardy 
accepted the examples as good. Sydney 
Smith must have been an entertainment 
in himself, not only for the things he 
said but for the verve with which he 
acted scenes and represented persons. 
As to Oscar Wilde, while admitting that 
his conversation must have had an 
extraordinary fascination, he declared 
that much of his wit was contrived to 
a formula, the contradictory formula. 
He would take some well-known saying 
or an opinion expressed in straight- 
forward fashion and distort it, to 
provide the shock of surprise. Thus 
the proverb says, “‘ Never put off till 
to-morrow what you can do to-day.” 
Wilde would change this to, “‘ Always 
put off till to-morrow what you don’t 
want to do to-day”; or, “ Never put 
off till to-morrow what you can do the 
day after.’ The unexpected turn 
delighted the listeners, who would 
repeat the phrase. possibly incorrectly, 
to their friends. That formula ac- 
counted for half Wilde’s aphorisms 
and, indeed, became a mania with him. 

Returning to Meredith, he repeated 
that his interest was in ideas rather than 
people. His scenes were as cosmo- 
politan as the Grand Hotels scattered 
over the civilised world. On the whole 
it was a good thing to have a home 
country, where knowledge and sym- 
pathy gave you the key to people’s 
hearts and thoughts. He. recognised 
that that had been a great part of his 
own strength. In Wessex he could, like 
Anteus, touch Mother-earth and feel 
his vital force renewed. 

I mentioned the name of Henry 
James. Yes, he read him with pleasure, 
in spite of the over-subtlety of his 
psychological analysis and the dryness 
of his style. It was striking that this 
man, who had no poetry, no fancy, 
little humour and certainly nothing 
spontaneous nor inspired in his writing, 
could yet produce attractive books. 
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“*T probably like him,” said Mr. Hardy, 
“* because he is the antithesis of myself.” 
He preferred the shorter novels, those 
of James’s early and middle periods, 
and instanced Washington Square, “‘ the 
tragedy of a broken heart.” Here the 
action was confined practically to four 
characters, whom we learnt to know 
from the dialogue, for there was little 
description. The book was perfectly 
constructed and moved on smoothly 
to its inevitable end. What Maisie Knew 
was a Clever if somewhat unpleasant 
study. In the later books the writing 
was unduly elaborate. James became 
too fastidious in the choice of words; 
he thought it inartistic to call a spade 
a spade or even an agricultural imple- 
ment. That was probably the influence 
of his French models, Flaubert, Daudet 
and others. Had not someone said of 
France, “Art is too artful here’? 
But he (Hardy) preferred the spon- 
taneous irregularities of Shakespeare 
to the dry precision of Racine. 

He did not care for Stevenson and 
thought him over-rated. His stories 


were Often well-written; though there. 


again the admiration for his style— 
which R.L.S. fully shared—was exag- 
gerated. In any case, the tales, of 
which The Master of Ballantrae. was 
the best, remained tales. Stevenson 
had not enough experience of life to 
write for men and women. His books 
would remain favourites with children, 
but he did not believe they would be 
read by adults. 

I asked him what he thought of the 
women-novelists. Hardy thought they 
were too numerous and had too great 
a share of public attention, to say 
nothing of the monetary rewards. Miss 
Braddon, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Ouida, 
Sarah Grand, Marie Corelli had all 
written best-sellers. He had forgotten 
how many thousand copies of Mrs. 
Henry Wood’s East Lynne had been 
sold, but:it was something prodigious. 
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And that book had been refused by 
George Meredith for Chapman and 
Hall; and quite rightly; but probably 
the publishers had been disappointed 
when they saw its subsequent success. 
It only showed that a man of Meredith’s 
intelligence and refinement was not the 
best of readers when it was a question 
of judging a popular work. The only 
woman writer for whom he (Hardy) 
had any respect was Mrs. Craigie (John 
Oliver Hobbes), who was both wise 
and witty. 

All the same he thought that some 
of these women authors—Rhoda 
Broughton, for example—had more 
courage than the men when dealing 
with the relations between the sexes. 
If the present movement for the emanci- 
pation of women succeeded—and he 
hoped it would—he fancied the female 
novelists would go farther still. Sexual 
relations were very important to them 
and they would insist on treating them 
frankly. The conventional prudery of 
the English on this point had always 
hampered him; and when, in Tess and 
in Jude, he had handled them with 
more freedom than in his other books, 
what howls of protest had been raised 
by the reviewers and the public! In 
Jude there were two tragedies; that of 
Jude, whose attempts to rise to a higher 
and more intellectual life were frustrated 
by the sensuality of Arabella; and that 
of Sue, who attempted to stifle her love 
for Jude by giving herself to the 
respectable Phillotson, only to find that 
the physical contact of marriage with a 
man she did not love was more than she 
could face. These two misfits then 
tried to retrieve their failure by coming 
together; but conventional morality 
was too strong for them. Their brave 
effort ended in disaster. That surely 
was a tragic theme of modern life, 
worthy of consideration. His only 
feeling was that, in adapting his story 
to the requirements of serial publica- 
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tion, and then trying to restore it to 
its full statement for volume form, he 
had blurred the outlines and achieved 
less than he had hoped. He could 
have done it better in France! And 
even in England, especially if the 
equality of men and women were 
accepted, the relations between the 
sexes---the most important of human 
relations—would have to be treated 
with greater candour. But, thank 
goodness, he would not be the one to 
do it! 

I said that Jude the Obscure had 
always seemed to me different from 
his other novels. It lacked that mys- 
terious suggested presence behind the 
scenes, leading the actors on to disaster. 
Jude and Sue brought ruin on their 
own heads by their free and persistent 
efforts. Hardy replied that their destiny 
was in their temperaments. “ But,” 
he concluded, “‘ why revive these ‘ old, 
unhappy, far-off things and battles 
long ago’? I am no longer a novelist 


and need not trouble about pleasing 
the public when I write.” 

Our saunter through the meadows 
had now brought us back to the high 
road, to the east of Max Gate. It was 
a quarter past six and the sun was 
sinking behind Dorchester. I thanked 
Mr. Hardy for a very pleasant walk 
and interesting conversation, and had 
the temerity to ask whether he could 
bear with me a second time on the 
morrow. I hoped he would forgive the 
intrusion in favour of the many hours 
[had devoted to him. After a moment’s 
thought, he replied, “‘ Very well, I am 
free. Come to-morrow at the same 
time.” 

He shook hands and I walked down 
the hill to Dorchester, deeply impressed 
by his courteous and affable reception 
and by the freedom with which he had 
talked to me. 


FRANK A. HEDGCOCK. 
(To be continued.) 


THE END OF ANOTHER 
SEASON 


By NEVILLE CARDUS 


Ti late lamented cricket season 
left us with at least a few glamor- 
ous remnants with which to dress 
the shop window—victories against 
the South Africans and batting and 
bowling statistics not often surpassed 
by such as A. C. Maclaren, Johnny 
Tyldesley, C. J. Burnup, K. L. Hutchings 
and others of old. P. B. H. May 
scored 2,339 runs, average 68-79. 
D. C. S. Compton was on his heels 
(2,193 runs, 64-50), followed by J. G. 
Dewes and F. Jakeman. A stranger 


‘to the game, R. Appleyard of Yorkshire, 


took 200 wickets in the summer, so 
whaur’s your Tom Richardson noo? 
But a closer examination of tech- 
nique and style chastens complacency. 
We cannot boast possession of 
one really great fast bowler in English 
cricket at the present time, not even 
of a Claude Buckenham or an Arthur 
Fielder, let alone a Larwood. We 


cannot boast of a single great slow . 


left-handed spin bowler, half as good 
as Verity. We cannot point to a 
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single 
Freeman, 
organism is healthy only if all its parts 


googly ’’ bowler the equal of 
Robins or Peebles. . An 


are active. A man is not in a satis- 
factory condition of life if he is lacking 
an eye, or cannot use one foot, or is 
half-deaf in one ear. The vital energy 
and blood must circulate through the 
entire system. . How, then, can we 
contemplate cricket to-day and pre- 
tend that it is, far from being “as 
good as ever,” not in a stunted state, 
not to say a crippled state? Take 
from the game speed, left-arm spin 
and the controlled “ googly,” with 
leg-spin, and it is as though you were 
obliged to send an army into action 
in 1951 wanting artillery, infantry and 
sappers. 

There is no constant standard where- 
by to measure batsmanship at the 


moment. Runs are to be had for the 
picking. The currency has_ been 
debased. Yet though bowling is 


weaker than ever before in living 
memory, and though we hear persis- 
tently the groans and moans of toilers 
under the sun (who do not spin) that 
wickets are unfairly prepared to make 
a batsman’s holiday, the fact emerges 
and remains clear that the rate of 
scoring is decreasing almost to a 
standstill, and that some of the great 
strokes of cricket are falling into 
obsolescence. It is common these 
years to read that Bloggs of Blank- 
shire “batted brilliantly, completing 
his century in three and a quarter 
hours.” This tempois regarded as quite 
fast nowadays. I doubt if W. G.. 
Quaife’s rate of scoring week in week 
out dawdled very much behind 25 runs 
an hour; and in his day, Quaife was 
known as an inveterate stonewaller, 
who in spite of a pretty poise and the 
neatest footwork, caused yawns to 
strain the mouths and faces of spec- 
tators brought up on the Fosters, on 
“ Ranji,” on Jessop. In the season of 
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1911, when Warwickshire last won the 
county championship, Quaife scored 
113 against Northampton; and in 
Wisden the following report conveys 
this startling information: ‘ Quaife 
played an exceptionally fine innings, 
putting his score of 113 together in 
two hours and a half .. .” 

But, as I was accidentally turning over 
Wisden for 1911 the other afternoon, I 
came upon numerous proofs or indica- 
tions that the game was then not only 
played differently but conceived and ap- 
proached differently from now. In 
nearly every one of the clever sum- 
maries written in Wisden of county 
matches, something like the following 
sentences occur: “Foster played a 
grand innings, hitting up 200 in three 
hours”; “‘ Hayward played a wonder- 
ful innings, going in first and in four 
hours making 202.” (And Tom Hay- 
ward was looked upon and admired 
for his austere purity of style!)... 
“Seymour and Hutchings added 156 
in an hour and a half”... “next 
morning Humphreys and Woolley 
forced the pace to such purpose that 
196 were obtained in two hours.” I 
take these passages at random from 
Wisden, dealing with the season of 
1911. I was entirely astounded to 
read this: “An even greater per- 
formance was that of Blank, who, 
going in when Fry and Bowell were out 
for 92, hit 32 fours in the course of 
three hours and scored 207 not out.” 
I have temporarily concealed the name 
of this fiery genius because I wish to 
play on my readers’ incredulity. Who 
was he? The very next morning, 
August 3, 1911, the same Hampshire 
batsman went in against Sussex at 
Portsmouth and “ batting only three 
hours and ten minutes for 194, Blank 
hit 34 fours . . .” His name? Of all 
men, C. P. Mead, known to posterity 
as a brick-wall at the wicket, a great 
defensive master who risked little or 
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nothing, and “never let you see his 
stumps all day ”! 

Cricket will not survive competition 
in our restless televised period if it 
surrenders its power of appeal as a 
spectacle. Other games are better as 
contests, as quick thrilling expressions 
of the combative instincts. Twicken- 
ham is better than Lord’s, if it is a 
“kill” that is looked for. Cricket 
was raised above and beyond all our 
manly field sports by reason of the 
personal contributions of men of such 
character and nature that to skill were 
added gusto and independence, and 
pride in craftsmanship. It is the 
environment that brings the best out 
of anybody or anything. There is 
talent enough amongst cricketers even 
in these lean months. I have not the 
slightest doubt that in the company of 
Maclaren, Lord Hawke, R. E. Foster, 
Pelham Warner, A. O. Jones, the 
following-named cricketers would have 
spread all their feathers, revealed all 
the strokes, drives over the bowler’s 
head, square-cuts included—Hutton, 
May, Robertson, Graveney, Ikin—not 
only that, would have planned to 
disperse the best attack, even if only to 
enjoy themselves, from the first over or 
overs of the match. 

It is not possible to “legislate” 
cricketers into sport. I have no use for 
arbitrary changes in the laws and the 
implements; they were, on the whole, 
good and wise enough for the purposes 
of A. N. Hornby and Frank Woolley. 
Is the average county professional 
really proud that he plays: for his 
county? (After all J. T. Tyldesley and 
George Hirst and Woolley and Ham- 
mond and an army of players who 
gave us and themselves abundant 
pleasure were also under the necessity 
of regarding cricket as their “ liveli- 
hood.”) Are not a few county 
professionals taking a little more out 
of cricket than they are putting into 
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it? These questions are not intended 
rhetorically. 

The game is at the cross-roads. The 
next few years will determine its 
future character, whether it preserve 
the style and the art and the personal 
appeal, the spectacle; or whether it 
become a game largely without power 
of attraction except in terms of the 
score-board and the statistics. It won’t 
endure long if it is to stand or fall 
absolutely as a contest, dependent on 
“results.” Leadership is urgent. Per- 
haps, next December, at the annual 
meeting at Lord’s of county captains, 
something will be said, if not done. 

The South Africans’ form in the 
Test Matches was as good as they 
could have expected, after their unfor- 
tunate experiences against the Austra- 
lians a year or two ago. There was no 
great distinction in the attack apart 
from Athol Rowan’s clever offspin; 
and he frequently bowled under a 
severe physical disadvantage. He, at 
any rate, played as an artist should. 
The batting, like much of ours, wanted 
freedom and distinction-of style; it 
wouldn’t have held the attention of 
many of us if the scoreboard had been 
taken down and removed from the 
premises. 

Of Warwickshire’s conquests in the 
county championship, we can confi- 
dently say this much—that the team 
was vital to a man, never waiting on 
opportunity but going out eagerly to 
create it. No doubt they were lucky 
not to have their ensemble disturbed by 
borrowings for Test Matches; but 
they won so many games in quick 
time as to suggest ample reserve 
power. It is excellent that honours 
should “go round’; Warwickshire’s 
success was the consequence of good- 
will and imagination, on and off the 
field. 


NEVILLE CARDUS. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


MR. GREATHEART™* 


By ERIC GILLETT 


N one of his best essays, Other 
Peoples’ Accomplishments, Mr. 
Priestley pokes fun at a certain type 
The deceased is 


| 


of obituary notice. 
credited with an astonishing variety of 


talents. In addition to his main 
achievements he was a water colourist 
of merit, had a remarkable prose 
style, was no mean botanist, and had 
played for England at hockey. The 
essayist adds that he is extremely 
suspicious of that “ remarkable prose 
style.” So many people are said 
to possess literary gifts which are 
not easily apparent to the lover of 
good English. No one can deny that 
Mr. Churchill’s style is an _ exact 
embodiment of his personality. In 
his pages one finds the sonorous, 
rolling sentences, the swift, apt nar- 
tative prose, and the Puckish shafts of 
wit that fly happily into the most 
unexpected corners of his history. 
Unlike the character commemorated 
by Mr. Priestley, Mr. Churchill really 
has an extraordinary array of accom- 
plishments. Statesman, soldier, artist, 
writer, farmer, bricklayer, racehorse 
owner, polo player, and goodness 
knows what else besides, he is a modern 
Elizabethan, with an endearing and 
occasionally formidable vein of naughti- 
ness that is as incomprehensible as it is 
allergic to the majority of his political 
opponents. 

Among the Tudors an educated man 
was expected to have a wide repertory 
of parlour and not-so-parlour tricks. 
He must be courtier, poet, musician, 
wit, and a man of action. He must 
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seem as happy on the battlefield as he 
was at the university. Mr. Churchill, 
according to his own writings, was not 
notably successful in the classrooms of 
Harrow, but he has the knack of intro- 
ducing a literary allusion into his 
speeches which has. only been 
approached in recent years by another 
old Harrovian Prime Minister, Lord 
Baldwin. Until I read the masterly 
four volumes of Mr. Churchill’s The 
Second World War \ always felt that 
he was happier with an audience before 
him or with the vast unseen multi- 
tudes that listened to his wartime 
broadcasts all over the world, than 
when he was composing a_ book. 
Even in his excellent biography of his 
great ancestor, Marlborough, and in 
The World Crisis, there are too many 
passages that seem to have been written 
to be declaimed. In reading them I 
miss the inimitable voice, the telling 
slurs and hesitations, the masterly 
pauses, that brought the man into 
millions of homes when he was hearten- 
ing the nation and countless numbers 
overseas during the darkest period of 
life they had ever known. 

The fourth volume of The Second 
World War is rightly entitled The 
Hinge of Fate, because in it the author 
deals with the year which began with 
six months of almost uninterrupted 
defeat and ended with six months of 
almost unbroken success. At the 
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beginning of 1942 President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill proclaimed the 
Grand Alliance and prescribed the 
main strategy for the future conduct of 
the war. The onslaught of Japan had 
to be faced. On January 17 the Prime 
Minister landed at Plymouth, and at 
this point The Hinge of Fate begins. 
The method of the book’s composi- 
tion is similar to that used in the earlier 
volumes in the series. Directives, 
documents, telegrams, and minutes are 
printed verbatim. They were dictated 
as events broke upon the writer, and, 
as he says, “‘ they are my own composi- 
tion, set forth at the time; it is by these 
that I prefer to be judged.”” Whatever 
the historians may find to dislike when 
they come to review the whole vast 
panorama of war in perspective, they 
will. certainly not find anything to 
criticise in the writing of the great 
stream of comments and queries that 
Mr. Churchill poured out during his 
conduct of hostilities. In over a 
hundred pages of appendices he ranges 
over the myriad subjects that pre- 
occupied him during the period. 
Everywhere he is seen cutting red tape 
and stimulating or rebuking sub- 
ordinates who seem, often enough, to 
have suffered from lack of vision or 
very limited imagination. The Minister 
of Supply is instructed that silk must 
be found for the ribbons of the V.C. 
and other service decorations. Heavy 
bomber production has fallen consider- 
ably behind programme and must be 
rectified. The First Lord is con- 
gratulated on the fine output of mer- 
chant tonnage for the year. The 
Foreign Secretary is informed that 
M. Maisky was not telling the truth 
when he said that the Prime Minister 
had promised Stalin convoys of thirty 
ships in January and February. “ Please 
make me a plan to have more eggs ” 
is the urgent request put to the Minister 
of Agriculture and Fisheries. The 
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Home Secretary is notified that the 
P.M. “ was agreeably surprised by the 
return of the prison population.” 
Military funerals, blitzed houses, the 
Prince of Pless, church bells, Home 
Guard parades with military bands, 
A.B.C.A. posters, the sugar ration for 
bees, Oxford courses for Dominion 
and American troops, rifles for the 
Canadian Corps, names for submarines, 
special trains for flowers, and pensions 
for widows of soldiers killed while on 
leave, are only a few of the problems 
dealt with here incisively and with 
full regard to the urgency of the 
moment and the effect upon human 
nature. The emphasis is always upon 
action and the capacity of men and 
women suffering great strain and work- 
ing to the limits of their endeavour. 
Most revealing of all is a minute to 
Sir Edward Bridges, the Secretary of 
the Cabinet: “For your private 
information, I rate the capacity of a 
man to give a useful opinion on any 
question connected with war in accord- 
ance with the following three condi- 
tions: First, courage and ability. 
Second, real experience of the fire. 
Third, peace-time Staff studies and 
routine promotion.” 

All through the book one gets the 
impression, conveyed in wartime so 
certainly over the radio, that our leader 
had no doubts about the people he 
led and that he believed in our final 
success. If he had doubts, he did not 
communicate them to us. He urged 
all of us to do our best. If we failed, 
we did not deserve to survive. The 
contrast between this type of leader- 
ship and the muddled, hand-to-mouth 
proceedings of our present Labour 
Government drifters is almost unbear- 
able to consider to-day. Now there 
seems to be no clear-cut direction. 
Then our purpose was steadfast, our 
aim certain. 

Among the most fascinating pas- 
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sages in the book are those describing 
our interchanges with the Soviet 
Government, and especially with Stalin. 
It did not take Mr. Churchill long to 
discover that he was dealing with an 
almost barbarian ally. There is nothing 
stranger than the description of the 
stay of Molotov and his large staff in 
the rural pleasances of Chequers: 


Extraordinary precautions were taken 
for Molotov’s personal safety. His 
room had been thoroughly searched by 
his police officers, every cupboard and 
piece of furniture and the walls and 
floors being meticulously examined by 
practised eyes. The bed was the object 
of particular attention; the mattresses 
were all prodded in case of infernal 
machines, and the sheets and blankets 
were rearranged by the Russians so as 
to leave an opening in the middle of 
the bed out of which the occupant 
could spring at a moment’s notice, 
instead of being tucked in. At night a 
revolver was laid out beside his dressing- 
gown and his dispatch case. It is 
always right, especially in time of war, 
to take precautions against danger, 
but every effort should be made to 
measure its reality. The simplest test 
is to ask oneself whether the other side 
have any interest in killing the person 
concerned. For myself, when I visited 
Moscow I put complete trust in Russian 
hospitality. 


The last six months of the year 
provide Mr. Churchill with oppor- 
tunity for some of his happiest writing 
and for a record of the sweeping 
victories. of Alexander and Mont- 
gomery in North Africa. There is a 
scrupulously fair and occasionally very 
funny account of General de Gaulle, 
a refugee, an exile from his country 
under sentence of death, a man who 
had no real foothold anywhere. He 
was a man who would make no con- 
cessions to anyone at all. ‘“* Never 
mind,” says Mr. Churchill, “ he defied 
all. Always, even when he was behav- 
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ing worst, he seemed to express the 
personality of France—a great nation, 
with all ite pride, authority and ambi- 
tion. . . . Clemenceau, with whom it 
was said he compared himself, was a 
far wiser and more experienced states- 
man. But they both gave the same 
impression of being unconquerable 
Frenchmen.” This is generous. The 
proper perspective is obtained and full 
justice has been done, but how very 
difficult most men would have found it 
to achieve such detachment! 

There is nothing more fascinating 
in The Hinge of Fate than the account 
of the writer’s relations with President 
Roosevelt. The two men made a 
perfect team, the bickering of 
subordinates was never allowed to 
interfere with the main end in view, 
and on the whole relations were sur- 
prisingly smooth. The lighter side of 
the meetings is suitably commemorated, 
as when Mr. Churchill sang, and the 
President almost performed a solo, at 
Marrakeesh. There are _ pleasant 
glimpses of Mr. Roosevelt sticking 
stamps into his album at his mountain 
refuge in the Alleghanies, of Mr. 


Roosevelt trying to remember 
“Barbara Frietchie,’” and of Mr. 
Roosevelt fishing without reward. 


(“ Evidently he had the first quality 
of an angler, which is not to measure 
the pleasure by the catch.’’) 

The Hinge of Fate is a tonic. Itisa 
noble and stimulating account of great 
and of tragic happenings. It isan ample 
revelation by a great leader who is also 
richly gifted with the ability to write. 
The theme is splendid, but the author 
always rises to it. As I read on, 
fascinated by the tremendous pageant 
that Mr. Churchill presents in this book, 
I forgot for some hours that we are 
ruled by a Labour Government to-day. 
I cannot pay the author of The Hinge 
of Fate a higher tribute than that. 

Eric GILLETT. 


A GREAT PIONEER’ 


By LORD LLEWELLIN, P.C., C.B.E., M.C. 


round some of the less advanced 
parts of the British Empire—as I 
was privileged to visit the four West 
African Colonies a year or two ago— 
how the native Chief will almost 
invariably insist on showing his prison. 

It may be that the setting up of a 
prison is a sign that civilisation has 
arrived ; certainly savages have no 
such respect for human life that they 
would use up in looking after prisoners 
the labour and time of members of the 
tribe, who might be on more productive 
and remunerative work, when there 
were speedier and more effective ways 
of maintaining the supremacy of the 
Chief and the tribal laws which he was 
there to enforce. 

And in a country such as the United 
Kingdom it is difficult, apart from 
fining a man or putting him on proba- 
tion, to think of any method other than 
a prison sentence whereby the laws can 
be enforced in the case of those who 
deliberately break them. 

Corporal punishment has been dis- 
carded, except for offences of prisoners 
in prison; capital punishment is 
properly restricted to cases of murder 
or treason, and such old punishments 
as being put in the stocks would 
probably, in these days, bring forth 
more sympathy than opprobrium from 
the passer-by. 

If then prison—or its equivalent for 
the young, a Home Office Approved 
School or Borstal—is practically the 
only sanction which the State can 
impose upon those who consistently 
break its laws, what sort of a place 
should a prison be and what sort of 
‘ treatment should be meted out to those 
interned there? 


|: is quite remarkable, if one travels 


In days gone by, the treadmill and 
other forms of work of a useless, and 
therefore of a spirit-sapping, character, 
were the order of the day. Indeed, it 
was recognised that it was wrong to 
sentence a man to more than about 18 
months’ hard labour, as at the end of a 
longer period he might well come forth 
with all initiative and all desire to do a 
job of work for the sake of doing it 
well completely taken from him. 

Although these crude forms of 
punishment had been abolished before 
he joined the Prison Service, Alec 
Paterson—for that is how his friends 
spoke of him, and I am glad to have 
been privileged to be one of them—was 
the man mainly responsible for follow- 
ing up these reforms by introducing 
positive training of mind, hand and 
character into the prison routine. 

His underlying idea is best put in his 
own words, to be found in the first 
article in this book : 


The first duty of a prison as an 
institution of the State is to perform 
the function assigned to it by the law 
and its administration must therefore 
ensure that a sentence of imprisonment 
is a form of punishment. It must 
however be clear from the outset to all 
concerned that it is the sentence of 
imprisonment and not the treatment 
accorded in prison that constitutes the 
punishment. Men come to prison as a 
punishment and not for punishment. 


Having gone on to say that the out- 
side world is obviously safer with men 
like these under lock and key, he uses 
the phrases : 


* Paterson on Prisons. Being the collected 
papers of Sir Alexander Paterson, M.C., M.A. 
Edited by S. K. Ruck. Fredk. Muller. 15s. net. 
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Is the protection afforded to society 
to be of a temporary nature limited in 
its extent to the period of incarceration, 
or can it assume a more permanent 
form? 

If a prison is merely a cloakroom in 
which the enemy of society is duly 
deposited till called for after a fixed 
period, or a kennel in which he is 
safely caged until let loose on society 
again, then indeed the protection 
afforded is of a temporary nature and 
it may well be that after the security 
of a few months or years society will 
be at the mercy of an enemy more bitter 
and implacable than before. 

With this in mind the tendency of 
modern administration has been to 
make a prison something more than a 
mere place of custody. 


“The tendency of modern admini- 
stration ’” was a modest way of describ- 
ing a change in which he himself was 
the prime mover. For it was he who 
put reformative life into the Borstal 
system by starting open Borstals and 
by introducing housemasters and assis- 
tant housemasters, recruiting them 
from a completely different type of 
person to that of the old prison warder ; 
it was he who started training work- 
shops in prisons for the younger men, 
and it was he who started a really 
sensible classification of prisoners into 
different types of prisons. 

He says in Chapter 16: “I am 
always sorry to read of a boxer or 
footballer who is a friend of mine that 
he has ‘ lost his amateur status.’ I am 
still more sorry to see this happen in 
the case of a man who has with hesita- 
tion committed his first crime.” He 
knew that this was likely to happen if 
steps were not taken in prisons to 
separate the “amateurs” from the 
“* professionals.” 

Anyone interested in the reform of 
convicted persons must certainly study 
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this book, and indeed there are in it a 
number of articles which it will repay 
any thinking man or woman to read ; 
for instance, Chapter 18 on Capital 
Punishment, and Chapter 13, entitled 
Prison Education, although the greater 
part of this article deals in a unique 
and most refreshing way with problems 
of education in general. 

Nor are the articles in this. very 
readable book confined to this country ; 
in Chapter 20 occur these words: 
“Men learn by hearing, reading and 
seeing. What they hear and read they 
usually forget, but what they see they 
will remember. It is vitally important 
that they should go and see with their 
own eyes how other men have faced 
the same problems with which they 
have to deal.” Alec Paterson put these 
words into practice himself, and some 
of his reactions to what he saw in places 
as divergent as the United States and 
Burma find place in this collection of 
his writings, and indeed the force of 
the appeal he makes to the French to 
discontinue their penal settlement at 
Devil’s Island portrays the very soul 
of a great man. 

For Alec Paterson was a great man, 
and it is good to read as one can in 
these pages the mind that made him so. 
In a short article headed “ Give or 
Get” he describes the choice that 
everyone has to make, namely, whether 
to lead the life of a giver or that of a 
mere getter. He concludes this short 
essay by referring to a man who has 
taken the nobler path of giving service 
as one “ who will learn that the eternal 
gifts come to those who in their time 
have given all they had.” He cértainly 
did that himself, and it is always good 
to follow the writings as well as the 
example of such a man. 


LLEWELLIN. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF THE PAST 


EDINBURGH. THE GOLDEN AGE. _ By 
Michael Joyce. Longmans. 18s. net. 


N the last five years, since Edinburgh 

became the “Festival City,” with 
renewed pretensions to be regarded as a 
European centre of culture, a good many 
studies of the Scottish capital have been 
written in support of these claims. George 
Scott Moncrieff and, more recently, Moray 
Maclaren have turned their hands to the 
job and have produced distinguished and 
perceptive analyses of the city itself and 
of the Edinburgh character. Mr. Joyce’s 
Edinburgh is, however, quite the most 
satisfactory study we have seen, in that, 
although its scope is avowedly and 
deliberately restricted, its effect is one of 
scholarly comprehensiveness. He has been 
content to deal with an age when—joking 
apart—Edinburgh really was one of the 
intellectual crossroads of Europe. There 
were giants in those days, and it is witha 
few of these giants and the stirring society 
in which they moved, that Mr. Joyce is 
concerned. One has only to list a few of 
their names—David Hume, Adam Smith, 
Dugald Stewart, Scott, Lockhart, Galt, 
Henry Raeburn, Robert Adam, Jeffrey 
and Sydney Smith—to concede the just- 
ness of Mr. Joyce’s sub-title, and to regard 
the present-day “‘ Scottish Renaissance ”’ 
in a true perspective. 

As the author himself says, “‘ There is 
no element of fiction in this book. . . . I 
have allowed the characters to speak for 
themselves whenever possible, a method 
which no doubt impairs the smooth flow 
of narrative, but which may sometimes 
reward the reader with an added sense of 
reality.”” This is a seemly but modest way 
of describing the author’s craft, which 
combines scholarship with readability, 
authenticity with enthralling interest, apt- 
ness with originality. Few of Mr. Joyce’s 
quotations are hackneyed—many of his 
illustrations and anecdotes are agreeably 
unfamiliar ; but although, as-he says, 
“There is no element of fiction in this 
book,”’ his narrative flows as smoothly as 
the best-regulated fiction, and is the more 


lively for being in the hands of the principal ° 


characters themselves. Nothing, for 
instance, could be easier or more delight- 
ful reading than the chapters which 
describe the domestic arrangements of 
Sydney Smith in Hanover Street, or the 
ménage of the newly-wed Shelleys at 60 
George Street. 

Many will find it interesting to read of 
the ambitious musical festival in the year 
of Waterloo, of which the Edinburgh 
Annual Register exclaimed: ‘“‘ We have 
already termed it an aera in the musical 
annals of Scotland ; and we have little 
doubt that it will prove one, from which 
may be dated her rapid improvement in 
the true principles of harmony.”’ Between 
that festival and the present, no startling 
advances in harmony—musical, social or 
political—have been made in Scotland. 
It may be that musical festivals should be 
accepted for their own delight, and that 
one should not look to them for more 
permanent benefits. 

Nothing could be more admirable than 
the chapters that deal with the Edinburgh 
Review and Blackwoods ; and nothing 
could more dismally indicate the difference 
between the Edinburgh of the early 19th 
and the mid-20th century than the utter 
failure which has repeatedly attended 
gallant efforts to establish a critical 
monthly in Edinburgh during the last 20 
or 30 years. 

Mr. Joyce is perhaps most at home in 
the chapter entitled “‘ Dr. Morris’s Edin- 
burgh.” This is hardly surprising, since 
he has obviously read Peter’s Letters to 
his Kinsfolk with profit, and has produced 
a book -which has much of the same 
quality and charm as Lockhart’s master- 
piece. But Peter’s Letters was a contem- 
porary document. One could wish that 
Mr. Joyce, or some other with his gifts, 
would look at the Edinburgh of to-day 
with Dr. Morris’s shrewd but innocent 
eye, and give us the same candid account 
of a still-beautiful city, which still has its 
poets, its painters, its scholars and its 
eccentrics. 

At the risk of being thought greedy, 
one may express regret that this beautifully 
produced book was not illustrated, and 
that the genius of Adam and Playfair, of 
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Raeburn and Watson Gordon were not 
used to substantiate the legend of Edin- 
burgh’s Golden Age. This omission may 
be supplied in a later edition, which should 
soon be called for. 

H. Harvey Woop. 


TANG OF TURF-SMOKE 


SWEET CORK OF THEE. By Robert 


Gibbings. Dent. 16s. 


R. ROBERT GIBBINGS must 

surely be deemed a fortunate fellow 
in that he is able to express himself with 
equal excellence and assurance in two 
different arts. He is a Cork man, and his 
writing has all the charm expected from 
an Irish author, whilst his draughtsman- 
ship is exquisitely complementary to it. 

Mr. Gibbings is a realist of a very par- 
ticular kind. No mushy impressionism 
for him; his lines are firm and economical. 
He will scarcely take offence if I say that I 
find much in common between his tech- 
nique and the fundamental impulse from 
which it derives and those of Albrecht 
Durer. Looking at the Nuremburg 
master’s famous delineation of a Rhino- 
ceros (a beast the artist had never seen; 
his marvellous portrayal was the outcome 
of a verbal description by a traveller) and 
the lesser known “ Crab,” we feel that 
what we see is not a rhinoceros or 
a crab but the archetypes of the two 
creatures. In the same way Robert 
Gibbings can make a drawing of so 
commonplace and apparently unpromising 
an object as a black kettle dangling from 
a hook over a Munster turf-fire, and the 
result vibrates with sheer ‘ kettledom,” 
the archetype of all kettles, if such a 
fantastic idea can be conceived. 

The same primitive quiver of vitality is 
observable in those lake and river reeds in 
which he still delights, as keenly as he did 
in a previous book Sweet Thames Run 
Softly. These drawings are authoritative 
statements. It is easy to see that he brings 
unswerving integrity and a new love to 
everything he draws. But the creator can- 
not be consistently faithful to his own 
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inventions. As the subject of this notice 
remarks himself in the course of his book: 


“It is very difficult for an artist to be 
faithful. Whatever he is drawing must at 
that moment seem to him the most ex- 
quisite of its kind. Drawing is exploration, 
and the excitement of new discoveries 
weaves momentary spells. Few artists can 
keep the affairs of their minds in such 
happy order as the Cork man who said to 
me: ‘ The loveliest thing I’ve seen in this 
world, after my wife, is Chartres.” ” 


Mr. Gibbings takes his title from 
Francis Mahony’s mightily anthologised 
Bells of Shandon, which ends :— 


** On these I ponder 
Where e’er I wander 
And this grow fonder 
Sweet Cork of thee.” 


These verses are truly little better than 
doggerel, but they carry a certain nostalgic 


ONE OF MR. GIBBINGS’ DRAWINGS. 


quality which makes its appeal to the 
affections of Irishmen in their rare moods 
of sentimentality. The “poem” is a 
pean in praise of Shandon Church bells 
and makes a comparison between their 
music and that of other famous bells the 
world over, to the contemptuous detriment 
of the latter. 

Long ago in Donegal I heard an old 
man quaver forth a variant containing the 
following remarkable rhyme (or asson- 
ance): 

** There’s a bell in Baghdad 
So badly cracked that 
They rope it round at each Ramadan.” 


At the end of Lovely is the Lee (of which 
this book is a continuation) we left the 
author at Gougane Barra, apparently his 
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favourite haunt in County Cork. When 
Sweet Cork of Thee opens he is still there. 

The lake lies in a cup of high mountains, 
and with black storm-clouds crowding 
above and into the bowl the place can be 
grim enough. A friend of mine, a Galway 
doctor, was so appalled by its sinister 
aspect that he remarked to me: “If I 
were to remain here for a couple of days 
I should be driven to suicide ! ” 

Nevertheless on a still summer or 
autumn evening the promontory into the 
lake with its ecclesiastical ruins and the 
brooding mountains beyond bestow a gift 
of consecrated peace, almost unequalled 
even in Ireland. 

With his power of evocative narrative, 
even without the help of the pictures, Mr. 
Gibbings accompanies us through many 
parts of Cork and neighbouring Kerry. 
The chapters on the Skelligs and Blas- 
kets are outstanding. So enchanting is his 
simple yet subtle style that as we read we 
scent the tang of turf-smoke, our eyes and 
ears are bewitched by turbulent and foamy 
hill waters (“Rivers are running over 
with red beer and brown beer’”’), whilst 
we hear again the lilting tones of Munster 
speech in shrewd and humorous comment 
or in the telling of ancient stories of ghost 
and fairy. 

We close this book with the feeling that 
we are parting, we hope only temporarily, 
from an ideal companion on the roads 
and bohireens of the southwest. 


ARNOLD BAX. 


WORTH WITHOUT MAGIC 


CASTLEREAGH. 
2I1s. 


" O the overthrow of Britain’s dead- 

liest foe, and the making of a new 
Europe in such a manner that Britain 
obtained the longest period of peace she 
had ever enjoyed, Castlereagh (writes Sir 
Charles Webster) contributed more than 
any other statesman of his time. Such 
achievements should be sufficient to place 
him for ever amongst the greatest foreign 
ministers of his country.” 


By Ione Leigh. Collins. 


One would think that any statesman of 
which this could be said would have been 
able, like Chatham, confidently to leave 
his memory in the safe keeping of his 
countrymen. And so, no doubt, Castle- 
reagh could have done had he died on the 
morrow of that splendid day when the 
whole House of Commons rose spon- 
taneously to their feet to acclaim him as 
he returned in triumph from the Congress 
of Vienna. Castlereagh lived only eight 
years after that ovation ; but they were 
eight years too many. From the hour of 
his lamentable death by his own hand till 
40 years later when Lord Salisbury en- 
deavoured in a brief essay to pay justice 
to his services Castlereagh stood in popular 
estimation for all that was black and base, 
inhuman and reactionary : it was another 
40 years and more before scholarship and 
research carried a stage further the rehabili- 
tation of his name. In the meantime, for 


- nearly a century poets, pamphleteers and 


Whig historians had had it nearly all their 
own way, belittling those services and 
denigrating that name. 

Rarely has a fate been less deserved 
than that which befell Castlereagh. He 
was never the “cold-blooded, smooth- 
faced, placid miscreant’’ of Byron’s 
splenetic imagination, nor was he the 
monster of Shelley’s poetry and Cobbett’s 
prose. Violence and cruelty were entirely 
alien to one who by nature was kindly and 
generous, whose married life was simple 
and irreproachable, who was never happier 
than when playing on his ’cello or counting 
his flock of sheep on his North Cray farm. 
If, then, it is asked how anyone could 
come to be so misrepresented, the answer 
lies partly in the character of the man 
himself and partly in certain fortuitous 
circumstances of his life. Neither were 


* calculated to ensure him a just apprecia- 
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tion during his life or after his death. 
When a very young Whig member of 
the Irish Parliament Castlereagh had 
decided to support Pitt’s Irish Militia 
Bill, believing it to be the best safeguard 
against possible (and indeed probable) 
French invasion. The measure was bitterly 
resented by his fellow-Whigs and patriots, 


but Castlereagh refused to withdraw, | 
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A Unit in Britain’s 
Most Important Industry 


HIS IS a typical “factory” in Britain’s most important industry. 

There are 13 million such “ factories” providing the essential 
services without which the nation could not survive — shelter, 
warmth, food, light and the care of the next generation. 


They employ 13 million women — the biggest labour force in the 
country — and the work is of a most exacting nature. It is made 
harder still by rising prices, rationing and general shortages. 


We at Hoover Limited derive satisfaction from the knowledge 
that our electric cleaners are doing so much to relieve unnecessary 
domestic drudgery ; and we are proud that their average retail price, 
exclusive of purchase tax, is only 30% higher than before the war, 
despite the fact that both quality and design have been improved. 
We are equally proud of our popularly-priced electric washing 
machine, specially designed for the very small as well as the larger 
home. 


We look forward to the day when, with purchase tax abolished 
and free supplies of raw materials available, we shall be able to 
maintain maximum production of both cleaners and washing 
machines. It is our aim to supply these essential pieces of equip- 
ment to all housewives in all sections of the community at the 
lowest possible prices. 


HOOVER LIMITED 


Makers of Electric Cleaners, Washing Machines, F.H.P. Motors, Commutators etc. 


Factories at: PERIVALE, GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX + MERTHYR TYDFIL, 
SOUTH WALES - CAMBUSLANG, SCOTLAND - HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS 
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declaring his readiness “‘ to bear his full 
share of any odium” that might attend 
its passing into law. This brave decision 
was typical of his future career. Whenever 
he became convinced that duty and 
loyalty recommended a certain course, he 
pursued it without a thought to his popu- 
larity. In such circumstances he cared 
nothing for the opinions of others ; and 
being utterly without fear he was immune 
to any form of intimidation. The im- 
precations, indeed, of the crowd meant as 
little to him as their cheers. His senti- 
ments and ambitions—and he had plenty 
of both—were subject to the same rigid 
control, which in turn governed his 
relations towards his colleagues and 
Parliament. To them he was always 
reserved, correct, austere, buttoned-up. 
In many respects Castlereagh was the last 
of the line of 18th century patricians. It 
was said that at the Congress of Vienna he 
appeared amongst the galaxy of brilliant 
uniforms wearing only a sober morning- 
dress, relieved by the solitary gleaming 
star of the Order of the Garter, and drew 
from Talleyrand the exclamation: “ Ma 
foi, c’est distingué !’’ Nevertheless, a man 
built on those lines rarely has a following 
during his life and after his death (unlike 
Canning and Peel) he leaves no political 
widows. There was no _ posthumous 
Castlereagh cult : his mantle was rudely 
appropriated by Canning without any 
acknowledgment and without any audible 
objections. 

But it was not only a question of 
character and psychology. Irish memories 
are notoriously long, unforgiving and 
eloquent ; and while still in his twenties 
Castlereagh had become numbered 
amongst Irish malefactors. As acting 
Chief-Secretary during the Rebellion of 
1798 he had taken active steps in stamping 
out something which he vehemently and 
rightly believed might have imperilled the 
life of Britain. Three years later, as Chief 
Secretary, having become convinced that 
Ireland’s only salvation lay in Union, he 
had been instrumental in forcing this un- 
popular measure through the Irish Parlia- 
ment. For these two services he earned 
the lasting hatred of Irish extremists and 


’ ducted with discrimination. 


hatred 
presently reinforced that starting to pile up 
against him in England once the glamour 


their sympathisers; and_ this 


of victory had begun to fade. Although 
Castlereagh had no more responsibility 
than any other member of the Govern- 
ment for the repressive policy adopted to 
deal with riot and violence arising from 
post-war distress and unemployment, as 
Leader of the House it fell to him to take 
the most prominent part in its defence— 
and, as even his best friends admitted, he 
was a poor speaker incapable of making 
the best of a difficult case. Such duties, 
his Irish record, his notorious aloofness 
and reserve, quickly identified him with 
such measures as the Six Acts and the 
suspension of habeas corpus. Within a 
very few years his wartime reputation was 
gone. His foreign policy—one founded 
on realism and patriotism—was wilfully 
distorted by his enemies as one of truckling 
to Absolutism. When he died men hooted 
at his coffin and Radical writers were 
hideous in their glee. 

To produce a well-written, well-informed 
life of this great but misjudged statesman 
would be at once a notable achievement 
and an important contribution to 19th 
century history. One wishes it were 
possible to say that in her new Life of 
Castlereagh Miss Tone Leigh has attained 
these results. She has enthusiasm for 
her subject, a lively readable style, and 
she has consulted the Londonderry 
and Camden papers. Unfortunately, her 
researches have not altogether been con- 
There is no 
magic in a manuscript. Original authori- 
ties are of little value unless they assist in 
the delineation of character or are relevant 
to the subject in hand. Miss Leigh, in an 
understandable anxiety to give background 
to her narrative, has drawn upon her 
documents with too little discernment. 
As a consequence, the figure of Castle- 
reagh in the foreground often remains 
blurred and uncertain. There are too 
many asides and digressions. What pos- 
sible connection (for instance) has the 
apocryphal tale of Lady Elizabeth Webster 
and the Duke of York in Holland to do 
with Castlereagh? Incidentally the conven- 
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tional view of the Duke’s possessing little 
more capacity for-command than being 
able to drink “six bottles of claret at a 
sitting’ has long been discredited. On 
the other hand, Castlereagh’s reorganisa- 
tion of the Army during his time at the 
War Office is given a single sentence. 
Equally brief is the reference to his famous 
Memorandum of May, 1820, which be- 
came the foundation of future British 
foreign policy. 

Castlereagh’s claim to fame rests upon 
his services from 1812 to 1815 in 
compassing the defeat of Napoleon. To 
compress this within 60 pages or so is a 
formidable undertaking and Miss Leigh 
has done it very creditably.. If generally 
her book adds little to what is already 
known of Castlereagh, no one reading it 
can fail to appreciate the debt this country 
owed to him. But it is to be regretted that 
some errors and exaggerations are likely 
to mar the pleasure of the more fastidious 
reader. Hohenlinden was won by Moreau 
not Napoleon ; Copenhagen surrendered 
to Dampier and Cathcart and not to 
Wellesley ; George III was not “a little 
man ”’—he was above average height. To 
say that Napoleon instituted the Con- 
tinental system “ without one ship” in 
his possession or that the British Army 
was “almost annihilated’? on Walcheren 
is simply not true. Nor were the Corn 
Laws a landlord’s racket (as Miss Leigh 
implies), but part of a policy of ensuring 
that in any future emergency the country 
should never again be dependent upon 
the foreigner for its bread. 


W. BARING PEMBERTON. 


BINOCULAR IMAGE 


ABOUT KINGSMILL. By Hesketh Pearson 
and Malcolm Muggeridge. Methuen. 
10s. 6d. 


REVIEWER who knew Hugh Kings- 
mill is not perhaps the best dog on 
which to try this book nor a particularly 
useful person to write about it for others 
who did not. To be sure, he can rejoice 
‘at being reminded and told new stories of 
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a unique, irreplaceable personality; but 
what can he do for readers who never 
knew Hugh Kingsmill, who approach the 
book not eagerly to renew an old acquaint- 
ance, but a little mistrustfully, daring the 
authors to prove that their subject really 
was worth knowing? The difficulty of 
detachment is extreme; one’s own associa- 
tions—and all who knew Kingsmill for 
however short a time must have strong 
and almost certainly amusing memories of 
him, totally different in kind from those 
associated with anyone else—would decor- 
ate, enrich and make interesting even a 
bald list of dates and places in the man’s 
life. 

After that warning, and fortified by the 
opinion of a reader unacquainted with its 
subject who tells me that he found the 
book fascinating, I will say that I think it 
is a success. Messrs. Pearson and Mug- 
geridge have chosen an ingeniously simple 
way of presenting a fresh, lively portrait 
of a man whose “ genius found expression 
best in conversation with friends.” The 
book consists of twenty long letters, 
alternately by Mr. Muggeridge and Mr. 
Pearson: they are dated like the real 
letters they presumably were, the first 
about six weeks after Kingsmill’s death, 
the last something over eight months later. 

It seems a delightfully simple way of 
producing a book, as he himself would 
probably have pointed out. An aside in 
one letter will be picked up, elaborated 
and amplified with anecdote in the next; 
the interacting recollection of two of 
Kingsmill’s most intimate friends, the 
flashing double image we get of its subject, 
gives the book what Mr. Pearson in an 
early letter justly calls “‘a vividness un- 
obtainable by a memoir or a biography.” 
It is a binocular image, a character in the 
round—a character, not a heap of charac- 
teristics and a chronological list of the 
precise circumstances of his life. 

As I labour for some analogy (a moving 
picture, perhaps, as distinct from an 
exact statistical statement of what it shows 
in motion and in what way ?) I reflect 
with discouragement on the fact that 
Kingsmill himself would have been able 
to bring out a perfect one—apt, pictur- 
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dependent thinker and idealist. 
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of his day. With a long Intro- 
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20th September 16s, 
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Binocular Image 


esque, learned, revealing, above all funny 
—effortlessly, on the spur of the moment, 
between two roars of laughter. And that 
at least is one point that this book will 
certainly impress upon its readers; it is 
scattered thick with examples of the 
allusive ribaldry that always salted his 
talk, to be called out of him by the tiniest 
visible or audible provocation. I know, 
and I count myself lucky to be able to 
know, that any conversation with him was 
full of laughter, honest involuntary laugh- 
ter on both sides; but it is undeniable 
that this book shows even the ignorant 
reader how this can have been so, and is 
calculated to convince h.m that it was. 
The facts, many of them, do emerge: 
when he was born, other salient dates in 
his life, what he did and wrote and how 
he lived at different times—the stuff of an 
ordinary biography. But how much 
more convincingly and memorably they 
strike from these almost haphazard recol- 
lections! In an ordinary biography there 
is always the feeling that a particular 
statement is made because that is the 
correct place (in an ordinary biography) 
to bring it up. The gain is immense in 
colour, verisimilitude and charm when 
one can watch its behaviour as a live fact, 
when one can see it leap from one mind in 
the very act of being reminded by another. 


RICHARD MALLETT. 


Novels 


THE CRUEL SEA. Nicholas Monsarrat. 
Cassell. 12s. 6d. 

THE YELLOW StorM. Lao Shaw. Gol- 
lancz. 15s. 

MEETING AT THE MILESTONE. Sigurd 
Hoel. Secker and Warburg. 133s. 6d. 

ROBIN WASTRAW.  E. H. W. Meyerstein. 
Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 

THE Goopd SAMARITAN. J. Pettavel. 
Hand and Flower Press. 12s. 6d. 
Not IN My House. P. Fitzgerald 
O’Connor. Secker and Warburg. 

10s. 6d. 


T can be pretty safely said that nobody 
is likely to write a better novel about 
the Battle of the Atlantic than Mr. 
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Novels 


Nicholas Monsarrat’s The Cruel Sea, 
which well deserves its imposing banner of 
“Choices.” That is to say, nobody is 
likely to write a better account of the job 
which had to be done and the men who 
had to do it. The most ignorant reader 
feels that the factual detail is as accurate 
as it is explicit; perhaps the best thing in 
the book is the way in which the author 
compels everybody to share his affection 
for the little corvette, Compass Rose. 
The story was never the same to me after 
her loss, though it could not be said fairly 
that the book tails off. It is only that the 
love affair of Lockhart and the incredibly 
beautiful Wren, which occupies the latter 
part somewhat largely, is no substitute 
for the love affair of Ericson, the Captain, 
and Lockhart, his Number One, for 
Compass Rose. The business of making a 
ship and a crew out of unpromising 
material, like that of creating a battalion 
or an air crew, is bound to follow lines not 
unfamiliar to the novel-reader, but any- 
thing to do with ships nourishes the roots 
of our national pride. This, we say, is 
the thing that we do well and nobody 
else better, this was our war and these, 
emphatically, are our people. 

Yet this book is not an exercise in the 
peculiar mystique of men and the sea. 
With the exception of Ericson and one or 
two petty-officers all these men are war- 
time sailors with past lives and future 
hopes elsewhere. Their personal stories 
flit in and out of the main narrative as 
their letters flitted before the censoring 
officer, arousing concern for a time, but 
always subdued to the greater necessity. 
There is Ferraby, the nervous little sub- 
lieutenant, newly and ecstatically married; 
Bennett, the odious, bullying, workshy 
Australian, counterbalanced later on by a 
more sympathetic representative of the 
R.A.N.V.R. There are the usual broken 
marriages—the officer married to a beauti- 
ful tart, the rating whose wife goes wrong. 
There are one or two poignant sketches of 
the Liverpool blitz. The writer’s descrip- 
tive power is very considerable; no one will 
easily forget the first convoy, the first 
torpedo and the wreck of Compass Rose. 
The atmosphere of a variety of different 
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will be eagerly read for their 
enthralling picture of a life 
intimately connected with all the 
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Illustrated 20s. net 
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give a valuable picture of their 
past way of life and to under- 
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Novels 


places—little suburban houses, bars and 
brothels in seaport towns, the sunshine of 
Gibraltar, the driving sleet of the Clyde, 
and of a variety of changing moods as the 
six years unrolled—is reproduced with 
the same feeling of authenticity. It was, 
you feel, like this. 

The Yellow Storm and Meeting at the 
Milestone have two things in common. 
Both deal with the problems of occupation 
and collaboration and in both the parts 
are better than the whole. The Yellow 
Storm is a tremendous novel and once the 
initial difficulties of grappling. with all 
Chinese novels are mastered—the 
nomenclature, the sometimes clumsy trans- 
lation—it is an extraordinarily fascinating 
one. Its theme is the dawn of patriotism 
in China; its story, that of a little corner 
of Peiping under the Japanese occupation. 
The Westerner who may have sometimes 
found it difficult to differentiate between 
the Chinese and the Japanese will here be 
much enlightened; both can be revoltingly 
cruel but the Japanese are driven by the 
inhuman greed of power rather than by the 
understandable greed of wanting something 
for yourself or your relations. It is an 
astonishingly good-tempered book, with 
much more humour than horror, and one 
comes to have a great affection for all the 
characters, not merely the noble ones. I 
was enthralled by the social ambitions of 
Big Red Pepper, the fat wife of a col- 
laborator who became Mistress of 
Brothels. The old and new generations of 
intelligent Chinese are ably contrasted, 
the social structure revealed is most 
fascinating: but best of all are the descrip- 
tions of the food, the flowers, the houses, 
the festivals—that obstinate popular life 
which defies the most efficient of con- 
querors. A lot of things I should like to 
have known about the Chinese resistance 
are left vague, perhaps deliberately, but 
in wanting to know what happened to 
Kaodee and Maydee and Ruy Feng and 
Mr. Chien, the old grandfather and Little 
Precious, Morning Lotus, Fat Chry- 
santhemum and the rest of them, I worried 
no more about these vital political issues 
than I should in a novel by Mr. Priestley. 
Really, it is rather like Mr. Priestley. 


NOVELS 


Meeting at the Milestone is the Nor- 
wegian resistance novel, and I felt it 
would have been better had the writer 
chosen a less oblique method of presenta- 
tion. People are brought into the book 
and dropped; when they return, 20 years 
and a hundred or so pages later, it is as 
difficult to pick them up again as to revive 
interest in old school-fellows. Yet this 
is a serious novel and underneath its 
plot, it raises an important question— 
what is it in Western man which breeds 
the power-drunk mentality, what makes 
any individual a patriot or a traitor? 
The narrator is a patriot, he is sent to a 
certain town to track down a source of 
leakage to the Nazis. What he finds is a 
corollary of his own life. The early 
part of the book tells the story of his 
youth as a student in Oslo, the youth of 
so many of these peasant students, 
brought up in rigid homes, unable to 
shed the psychological shackles of their 
religion long after they have ceased to 
believe in it, scared of drink and sex, but 
almost inevitably succumbing. These 
flash-backs are extraordinarily revealing, 
but they are not sufficiently fused to 
make the book artistically satisfying, and 
I am not sure that the author’s deductions 
from his case-histories are correct. 

Robin Wastraw is that rare thing, a 
book which seems to have been written 
purely for pleasure. It is a fairy tale, the 
story of the virtuous apprentice, in this 
case a poor young man named Robin 
Wastraw who, having been brought up 
by a delightful father and a highly eccen- 
tric maiden aunt, becomes the protégé of 
arich baronet. It does not matter whether 
you believe in any of this or not, you 
cannot help being fascinated by the telling 
of it, for Mr. Meyerstein has the glitter- 
ing eye. His hero is nearly a prig but not 
quite; he manages to retain our good 
wishes through all vicissitudes, and thank 
goodness the book does not seem to 
mean anything. 

The clergyman who gives shelter to a 
prostitute and is misunderstood by his 
family and his parishioners was a favourite 
with the popular novelists of the ’twenties: 
but Mr. Pettavel is not out for mere- 
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tricious effects. He has resurrected this 
time-worn story in all sincerity and has 
lavished upon it much insight into the 
corrupting nature of evil. Unfortunately 
the slow tempo, the excessive detail and 
the heavy style stifle the breath of life 
in the characters. 

Not in my House is a very good first 
novel. Its setting is a remote village in 
the Western Highlands; time, the present, 
when, as one character puts it, the native 
virtues of the people are being rotted by 
Public Assistance and the Englishman’s 
bounty, while simultaneously the advance 
of communications destroys the isolation 
which bred the native virtues. It is 
primarily the story of a man destroyed by 
a woman. James MacPhail was once the 
owner of a prosperous small fishing fleet 
and a leading man in the community; 
he is now a spineless creature whose 
business has gone, and with it a good deal 
of the prosperity of the village, whose 
very children have been spiritually fathered 
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Novels 


by another man. Mary MacPhail, the 
woman responsible, is brilliantly drawn; 
her slow surrender to the almost wordless 
siege of an accomplished seducer, one of 
the engineers in charge of the new road, 
shows remarkable command of tension; 
and the story, commonplace enough in 
its elements, is endowed with genuine 
tragic dignity. I wish, however, that Mr. 
Fitzgerald O’Connor had not deemed it 
necessary to point his moral with a 
preface. His story stands quite firmly on 
its own feet. 


RuBY MILLAR. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


F anyone still has doubts about the 

conditions under which occupants of 
the Soviet prisons and labour camps 
live, A World Apart (Heinemann, 16s.) by 
a Polish writer, Gustav Herling, should 
dispel them. In a Preface Bertrand 
Russell calls it the most impressive and 
best written account he has read, and I 
agree with him. This is a horrifying book 
and it is, clearly, authentic. In the years 
1940-42 Mr. Herling was first in prison 
and then in a forced labour camp near 
Archangel. His description of the 
methods used by the Russians to cow and 
then to disintegrate their victims’ per- 
sonalities is one of the most terrible things 
that I have ever read. Tronically Mr. 
Herling. takes his title from Dostoevsky’s 
House of the Dead. 


* * * 


On September 17, 1948, there occurred 
one of the most dastardly crimes ever 
perpetrated. Count Folke Bernadotte, 
the United Nations Mediator, was 
assassinated in Jerusalem. Even in the 
midst of his last mission he dictated to 
his secretary a day-to-day account of the 
outstanding incidents in it, and it is now 
published as To Jerusalem (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 20s.). Bernadotte was a 
man of absolute integrity, fearlessness, 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


and kindliness. He gives a most interest- 
ing record of the complicated negotiations 
in which he took part. The reader is 
given a vivid picture of the uneasy, war- 
damaged country in which the scene is 
set. 


* * * 


Willy Ley proclaims himself to be “a 
romantic naturalist” in the sub-title to 
his new and unusual book, Dragons in 
Amber (Sidgwick & Jackson, 2I1s.). It 
can be recommended without reserve to 
readers who like to take their natural 
history with a difference. It is not easy to 
describe the book, which includes refer- 
ence to plants and animals with peculiar 
habits. There are some which have sud- 
denly and without apparent reason made 
themselves at home in countries where 
they did not belong. There is, for 
example, an astonishing account of the 
Colorado beetle. 
is the chapter on the Krakatoa Islands, 
where plants and animals appeared after 
a volcanic explosion without any human 
aid at all. A strange and entertaining 
book. 


* * * 


To anyone who suffers, as I do, from the 
unduly complex prose and poetic styles of 
many young intellectuals to-day I suggest 
a little essay by Mr. J. B. Priestley. He 
explains their point of view in Too Simple, 
reprinted in The Priestley Companion 
(Penguin Books, 3s. 6d.). ‘They did 
not want to share anything with the crowd. 
Writing that was hard to understand was 
like a password to their secret society. 
A good writer to them was one who made 
his readers toil and sweat. They admired 
extreme cleverness and solemnity, poets 
like political cardinals, critics who came 
to literature like specialists summoned to a 
consultation at a king’s bedside.” In 
this excellently self-selected anthology 
of his own work Mr. Priestley does not 
present a line that cannot be immediately 
understood. Mr. Ivor Brown’s introduc- 
tion is a model. 


* * * 


Even more remarkable — 


Among contemporary writers about 
music Mr. Hubert Foss takes a high 
place. Now he shows himself to be a 
first-rate translator. His version of M. 
Leon Vallas’s Cesar Franck is admirable. 
Musical biography at its worst can be 
more boring and pretentious than any 
other kind. Franck was an eager, vehe- 
ment personality and M. Vallas has done 
justice to him. I liked particularly 
Franck’s rebuke to a talkative Marquis 
who met him on his way to church: 
“Walk along beside me and don’t talk! 
Last night I heard some heavenly voices 
singing and I don’t want to forget them! ” 


In his new book of poems, Skylight 
One (Lehmann, 7s. 6d.) Mr. Conrad 
Aiken has included some pleasant lyrics. 
He can write easily and with charm and is 
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most happy in the simple lyric form. 
Everlasting, a meditation on the implica- 
tions of the atomic bomb, stretches the 
writer’s powers beyond their compass. 


i * * 


Thurberites are a loyal and happy band. 
They will, no doubt, rejoice at the oppor- 
tunity now offered them by Mr. Hamish 
Hamilton of obtaining two of James 
Thurber’s best-known works, Fables for 
Our Time and The Last Flower (12s. 6d.) in 
one volume. To the fable about the 
foolish young turkey who was carried 
off by the farmer to make the main dish 
for somebody’s, Christmas dinner, Mr. 
Thurber adds a striking moral: ‘‘ Youth 
will be served, frequently stuffed with 
chestnuts.” There is a great deal more in 
the same vein. 
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Gifts to 
The Treasurer (N.R.) Royal Sailors’ Rests, 
Head Office : 
31, Western Parade - - = Portsmouth 


Financial 


HOUSING 
SUBSIDIES 


By LORD BALNIEL 


AST year the country spent £65 

million on housing subsidies. £30 
million -were paid through the Ex- 
chequer, £35 million were raised through 
rate contributions. Is this large sum 
necessary ? Is it usefully spent ? This 
short study of an extremely complicated 
subject will attempt to answer these two 
questions. 

The purpose of a housing subsidy is to 
protect the poorer members of the com- 
munity from the free play of economic 
forces and to bring the rent of a house 
within the reach of the poorest. That the 
subsidy of to-day is only partially effective 
can be seen from the considerable number 
of County Boroughs which are paying not 
only the statutory rate subsidy into their 
Housing Revenue Accounts but an addi- 
tional rate contribution of as much again 
in order to keep rents at a reasonable level. 
Even so, many families, having at long last 
reached the top of the waiting list and 
having been offered a house, find that the 
subsidised rent is beyond their reach. 

In 1946 it was estimated that the 
majority of working-class families could 
afford to pay a weekly net rent of 10s. 
Rent is largely determined by the cost of 
building and at that time to bring rents 
down to the 10s. level it required an annual 
subsidy of £22 for each house for sixty 
years (£16 10s. from the Exchequer and 
£5 10s. from local rate contributions). 
That is the standard subsidy paid to-day. 
The lessons so painfully learnt from the 
disastrous 1919 Housing and Town Plan- 
ning Act were ignored and it was assumed 
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that prices would fall within a few years. 
In fact, the total building cost of the 
average three-bedroom municipal house 
had risen from £380 in 1938 to £1,242 in 
1947. Since then there has been no fall in 
the cost of house-building, and although 
the rise has been less dramatic, it has been 
none the less steady. To-day the total 
capital cost per house (i.e. inclusive of the 
cost of land and site development) is over 
£1,500. The economic rent of a house 
costing this amount would be 25s. a week. 
The subsidy, which is equivalent to 8s. 6d. 
per week, therefore reduces the weekly net 
rent payable by the tenant to 16s. 6d., 
but the Second Girdwood Report states 
that subsidised net rents of 18s. are “ by 
no means uncommon.” In addition to 
this burden the tenant has to pay the 
local rates which involve a gross rental 
every week of between 21s. 6d. and 25s. 
These, being average figures, hide cases 
where the subsidised gross rents are far 
higher. 

Rents of this size are considerably in 
excess Of what the average working-class 
family can afford to pay. For those whose 
income is below the average the hardship 
is very real. Many are forced to remain 
homeless whilst others spend too great a 
proportion of their income in rent. 
Except where local authorities have intro- 
duced some scheme of differential rent 
assistance, the criterion as to whether a 
family will receive'a house, is not need, 
but ability to pay. 

The intention of the subsidy scheme is 
to close the gap between the economic 
rent and the amount the poorest person 
can afford to pay. To-day this is not being 
achieved and the reason for the failure 
must be examined. In the first place it is 
a flat rate system whereby a fixed subsidy 
is paid for each house built. The subsidy 
is in no way related to the prevailing costs 
of house-building and no account is taken 
of the ability of the tenant to pay. Under 
the Act local authorities are entitled to 
distribute the subsidy as they wish and 
the majority adopt the simplest method of 
passing on the full £22 to each house. 
The rent to be paid is then fixed by deter- 
mining the economic rent and then deduct- 
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BY APPOINTMENT. 
SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS 
TO H.M.KING GEORGE VL 


MAXIMUM PRICES (U.K. ONLY) 
35/- bottle, 18/3 4-bottle, 9/6 }-bottle, 3/8 Miniature. 
As fixed by the Scotch Whisky Assn. 


WM. SANDERSON & SON LTD., QUALITY STREET, LEITH 
London Office: BATH HOUSE, PICCADILLY , W.1 
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ing £22 and any additional rate contribu- 
tion. This system has the advantage of 
simplicity but the disadvantage of being 
wasteful and unjust. Houses are in short 
supply and of the few houses which are 
built to-day, 80 per cent. are being built 
by the local authorities. Therefore, if a 
person wishes to obtain a house his choice 
is virtually restricted to a council house 
and whether he is able to afford an 
economic rent or not he receives a sub- 
sidy. Thus, not only is a poor person 
unable to afford the subsidised rent of a 
council house but he also pays his rates 
in order to subsidise someone who is 
living in a better house than himself and 
who is perfectly capable of paying its 
economic rent. The subsidy is, therefore, 
helping those who are in no need of help 
and does not necessarily help those who 
are in need. 

A few local authorities have tried to 
obtain a more equitable distribution of 
the subsidy by adopting schemes of rent 
rebates. The total subsidy received by the 
local authority is channelled by various 
methods to those whose need is greatest. 
Adjusting the rents charged by the local 
authorities to the income of their tenants 
is a difficult problem, but it is one which 
must be solved if the anomalies of the 
present system are to be removed. Apart 
from the Housing (Rent Rebate) Regula- 
tions (Scotland), 1937, and the various 
circulars issued in the ’thirties by the 
Ministry of Health, no constructive recom- 
mendation has emanated from the Govern- 
ment as to the best method of employing 
the subsidy. A wide variety of schemes 
exist and no basic principles have as yet 
been agreed upon by the local authorities. 
Numerous experiments have now been 
tried and from these certain principles 
could be evolved which would meet with 
general agreement. Such principles could 
be enforced (as they were in Scotland) 
whilst allowing local authorities the widest 
latitude of choice in determining how 
their local needs could be met. 

A timid step has been taken by the 
present scheme in the direction of giving 
additional aid to the area which most 
needs it. The first shuffle in this direction 


was taken by the 1919 Act—probably by 
mistake. Another step was taken by the 
Housing (Financial Provisions) Act of 
1938. To-day additional subsidies are 
available for houses built for agricultural 
workers in non-County Boroughs. These 
subsidies are also available for houses 
built in areas where rents are particularly 
low and where the rate contribution would 
cause undue hardship. The step is 
hesitant but it is undoubtedly along the 
right path. The trouble is that any 
scheme designed to differentiate between 
the prosperity of local authorities is 
extremely difficult to work out. Many 
factors would have to be considered, such 
as local building costs (for instance, the 
average building cost in the North is 
£1,258, whilst in the Home Counties it is 
£1,462), average local rents, the rateable 
value per head and the local financial 
situation. However, an index could be 
devised. - 

The Act of 1946 fails to relate the 
subsidy to the prevailing costs of con- 
struction. Provisions were made for it to 
be reviewed annually, but, because the 
Government assumed that prices would 
fall, no provision was made for it to be 
increased. . 

The distribution of the subsidy within 
the present structure is not satisfactory. 
Is the policy which moulds that structure 
any better ? 

During the period March, 1934—March, 
1939, private enterprise, without any 
assistance from the state, built 481,000 
houses in England and Wales with a rate- 
able value of less than £13. This was 
36-5 per cent. of its total unassisted out- 
put. In fact of the total number of 
houses built by private enterprise during 


the period October, 1934-March, 1939, 


with and without subsidies, 36-6 per cent. 
were of a rateable value of less than £13 
whilst a further 50-9 per cent. were of a 
rateable value of between £14 and £26. 
Thus, of its total output, 87-5 per cent. 
were of a rateable value of less than £26. 
This remarkable achievement in satisfying 
the low cost market occurred after sub- 
sidies for general house-building had been 
brought to an end in 1933, and had been 
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diverted to the more specific task of slum 
clearance. To-day’s subsidy (except for 
one minor exception) is not available to 
the private enterprise builder—discrimina- 
tion which no previous Government has 
ever employed. It is difficult to see how 
such discrimination can possibly add a 
single house to the nation’s stock. 
Subsidies, because they remove the 
stimulus to build cheaply have a tendency 
to maintain house-building costs at a high 
and artificial level. Whenever they have 
been discontinued in the past, costs have 
fallen. This is particularly true of a sub- 
sidy such as that of 1919 when the re- 
sponsibility for paying was divorced from 
the responsibility for building. To a 
lesser degree it is still true to-day when the 
Exchequer will automatically cover up to 
a certain sum any loss incurred by the 
local building authorities. The result, 
therefore, of indiscriminate subsidising is 
that unnecessarily high costs are main- 
tained, rate-payers pay additional rates 
and tax-payers pay additional taxes in 
order to subsidise people who are capable 
of paying economic rents. The logical 
conclusion of the policy in force to-day, 
whereby 80 per cent. of the new houses 
are subsidised, is that everybody will -in 
time subsidise everybody else. This is 
not, however, a plea that subsidisation 
should cease, but that it should cease to 
be indiscriminate. So long as the state 
insists upon standards of house-building 
which raise the costs beyond the rent- 
paying capacity of some people, a subsidy 
will be necessary. There will apparently 
always be a considerable number of people 
for whom neither the local authority nor 
private enterprise can cater unless helped. 
By setting free the private enterprise 
builder to set the pace in the low cost 
market (and he can easily be restricted to 
this by controlling the maximum size and 
cost of his houses) more houses will be 
built. His record since the war in spite of 
every obstacle which has been put before 
him has been consistently better than that 
of the local authorities—for the reason 
that his bread and butter depends on his 
efficiency and his organisation is designed 
to produce houses, whereas that of the 
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*€ You wouldn’t think I was a customer 
of the Westminster Bank, would you? 
I’m not really, I suppose. But Dad made 
something called a Trust—I’m not quite 
sure about the details. Anyway, the 
Westminster Bank looks after the money 
and pays my school fees and arranges 
about my pocket money and all that 
sort of thing. I must say they’re jolly 
decent about everything. I go and see 
the man at the Bank sometimes, in fact 
we’re pretty friendly really. He seems 
to take an interest in me, if you know 
what I mean—makes a fellow feel sort 
of comfortable . . .” 

The Trustee Department’ s Services are fully 

described in a booklet called ‘The Westmin- 


ster Bank as Executor or Trustee’ available 
free of charge at any branch of the Bank. 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT 
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local authorities is not. This will in- 
directly affect those who are unable to 
pay economic rents as they will be able 
to occupy the old rent restricted houses 
left vacant by those who have obtained 
new houses. The maximum effect of a 
subsidy will be obtained by making it 
available for houses which comply with 
the Dudley Committee standards and are 
of a restricted size, built for letting either 
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by private enterprise alone or by private 
enterprise working under contract for the 
local authorities. It should be the 
responsibility of the local authorities to 
ensure that subsidies are only given to 
those who need them and that they are 
fairly distributed within a general frame- 
work determined by the Government. 


BALNIEL. 


REVIEW 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 


VERY reader of ‘this magazine inter- 

ested in gramophone records has by 
now, I imagine, bought, borrowed, or 
stolen The Record Guide, by Edward 
Sackville-West and Desmond Shawe- 
Taylor (Collins, 30s.), which has, for once, 
found the critics unanimous in praise. I 
shall therefore content myself with an 
obvious remark and recommend the book 
as the perfect Christmas present for a 
discophile (a word given the authors’ 
imprimatur) friend who may, in the 
English way, think thirty shillings a small 
sum to pay for records but far too much 
to spend on a mere book. In that case he 
doesn’t deserve to be given it, but let us 
be charitable. 

It is very little wonder that the word 
“symphony” means to the ordinary 
music lover the highly romantic or the 
morally uplifting, both at considerable 
length, because he gets little opportunity 
of hearing such works as the early sym- 
phonies of Haydn and Mozart, which 
aimed only to please. Karl Haas and his 
London Baroque Orchestra have given us 
a delightful example of early Haydn in the 
recording of his twenty-second symphony 
in E flat, nicknamed The Philosopher 
(Parlophone SW 8122-3). Philosophy is 
discarded for liveliness after the intro- 
duction and the ear is charmed with the 
intimate sound of it all. The excellent 
recording gives due prominence to the 


harpsichord part which, of course, Haydn 
would have played himself when directing 
the performance. 

Equal praise cannot, alas, be given to 
the recording of Mozart’s C major piano 
concerto (K 467) in which Robert Casa- 
desus, with Miinch and the Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra of New York, plays 
the solo part (Columbia LX 1412-5) ; 
but, though the outer movements are too 
strenuous and out. of character, the 
exquisite slow movement reminds one 
that the pianist is, after all, a fine if un- 
predictable artist. The orchestra, which 
incurs the same blame and praise, is 
fairly well recorded. The late Artur 
Schnabel, whose loss we deeply deplore, 
was also unpredictable, but he made a 
beautiful record of this Concerto on 
H.M.V. DB 3099-102 which is much 
preferable to the new one. Charles 
Mackerras continues his Pineapple Poll 
arrangements of Sullivan’s music, with 
the Sadler’s Wells Orchestra, on two 
more discs: but this time the music 
belies the sauciness of the title of the 
ballet and it contains more of Sullivan’s 
romantic tunes (Columbia DX 1767-8). 

It was usual to hurry the tempi in Cesar 
Franck’s violin and piano Sonata, on 
standard speed discs, in order to get the 
work on to six sides. No such inartistic 
procedure is necessary on L.P. and two 
artists new to me, Lola Bebesco and 
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Careful spending suggests 


DRIWAY 


WEATHERCOATS 


The little more invested in a better quality 
article invariably produces a higher dividend 
of service and satisfaction. You will certainly 
find this to be true of Driway Weathercoats, 
which bear the unmistakable signs of true 


tailoring craftsmanship. 


‘‘perhaps the finest made”’ 


Driway weathercoats and sportswear 


are stocked by leading stores and outfitters throughout the country 


september 


CLASSICAL 
SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI 


HALLE ORCHESTRA 

* Symphonic Rhapsody ‘Mai Dun” — 
Ireland (three sides). Dr. JOHN IRELAND 
(Pianoforte solo); April (No. | of two 


pieces for Pianoforte) —/reland DB 9651-2 
Auto Couplings only 
* Addition to the Special List. 
Recorded under the auspices of the British Council. 


YEHUDI MENUHIN ang 


THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
cond, by WALTER SUSSKIND 


Concerto No. 4 in D Minor, Op. 31— 
Vieutemps - - - = DB 21307-9 


GERAINT JONES 

Recorded at Martin und Nicolaikirche, Steinkirchen 

Prelude and Fugue in B Minor— Bach 
Auto Couplings only C 7858-9 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


RECORDS She Hallmarh of Cluality 


IGOR MARKEVITCH 


THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Variations on a theme by Haydn. “St. 
Antoni Chorale ’’— Brahms - C 7856-7 


Auto Couplings only 


MOISEIWITSCH 


(a) Suggestions Diaboliques — Prokofiev ; 
(b) Toccatina—Vallier; Perpetuum 
mobile—Weber - - - - C4l0l 


JUSSI BJORLING anc 
ROBERT MERRILL 


with The RCA Victor Orchestra 

cond, by Renato Cellini 

In un coupé? (from “La Bohéme”)— 
Puccini; Solenne in quest’ora (from “La 
Forza del Destino””)— Verdi DB 21311 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
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Jacques Genty, give a sensitive and well- 
assured performance of the lovely work on 
Decca LX 3056. 

Palestrina’s Mass of Pope Marcellus is 
usually assumed to be his finest work 
because, I suppose, it is the one always 
mentioned in the history books: but 
there is greater melodic freedom and 
beauty of phrase in, for example, the Mass 
of the Assumption. Nevertheless the 
Marcellus Mass is splendid music in which 
the composer went as far as is possible to 
obey the Pope’s dictum that the words 
should be heard and understood. The 
Roser Wagner Chorale (why not choir or 
choral society ?) sing the work well, their 
chording is excellent and the sopranos 
keep steady and in tune, but the balance 
would have been improved if fewer singers 
had been used (Capitol CTL 7010). 

The young Wagnerian soprano, Astrid 


Varnay, was well received here and has 
been successful at Bayreuth, but she will 
need to work hard on equalising and 
freeing her voice if she is to rise to the full 
height of the part of Isolda. At present, 
as an indifferent recording of the Liebestod 
shows, she is not in the royal line and in 
any case one now finds a break in this 
music more intolerable than ever. L.P. 
please note (Columbia LX _ 1417). 
Victoria de los Angeles, with Renata 
Tarrago accompanying on the guitar, has 
made six records of traditional Spanish 
songs and a pamphlet accompanying the 
records (price 1s.) gives both Spanish and 
English words. The result is ravishing, to 
my ears, and though DA 1970 and DA 
1973 are outstanding, every one of the 
records is treasurable (H.M.V. DA 
1970-5). 
ALEC ROBERTSON. 
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SPECIAL TRAINING 


tty 1 ot pe SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. Golden 
Lane, E.C.1.—Finishing and Secretarial Course.—Apply 
the Clerk to the Governors (MONarch 7161). 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


OUTH MOLTON STREET, W.1. Full Secretarial 

training for women. Appointments Register open to 
students throughout their career. Early application for 
1950/51 vacancies essential (MAY. 5306-8). 


BENDIXEN’S 


Mrs. Nourse (née Bendixen), B.A., Miss Turner, B.Sc., 

A.K.C., Miss M. E. Lang, B.A., Dipl. Educ. Staff of 
ualified tutors to women students. 

Prospectus on application. 


boratories. 
66 BAKER STREET, W.1. Welbeck 5802. 


DAVES. LAING and DICK, 7 Holland Park, W.11.— 
Individual tuition for examinations. Services entrance 
examinations. University Entrance and Scholarship. 
M.B. General Certificate at all levels. Tel. No. Park 


Ist 
437-8. 


SCHOOLS 


ARENTS SEEKING SCHOOLS, Tutors, &c., advice 
and details free. (’Phone Liv. 1268.) Universal School 
Agency, 185 Selhurst Road, S.E.25. 


peas AND MIDLAND ad 
BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF 


MUSIC 
1-18 PARADISE STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 1 
Principal, ee a Edmunds, D.Mus. 


Secre H. Knight. 
LIST OF < CLASSES FREE. 


SCHOOLS—continued. 


UPPER CHINE SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT, 
Independent Public School For Girls 
(Recognised as Efficient by the Ministry of peeceticn) 
Headmistress: Miss K. amon, , F.R.G.S. 
Preparation for General Certificate of Education at all its 
levels; also University and other Scholarships (many 
successes). Junior Department, Music and Art_ special 
features. Domestic, Secretarial and other Sixth Form Courses. 
Fine Playing Fields, Hard Courts, Swimming Pool, Chapel. 


BOARDING SCHOOLS 
TUTORS and TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge. State age, approximate fee 
and district preferred. 
J. & J. PATON, Lrp. 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 


ACCOMMODATION 


Srupplie Town and Country furnished Accommodation 
hon sg and Hp mweg _ Link Bureau, 10 Eccleston 
S.W.1. SLOane 99 


NURSING HOMES 


BEACH House Nursing Home (Regd.), Kingsdown-on-Sea, 
near Deal. Ideally situated with verandahs on foreshore. 
Nerve, Medical Convalescent, Chronic patients invited to 
recuperate in maximum sunshine. Beach Chalet. Cen- 


tral heating. Apply Matron. Phone, Kingsdown-on- 
Sea 251. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

[NVESTORS. Keep a reliable record of your invest- 


ments both as to Capital and Dividends by using the 
M.M.R. THE loose-leaf investment wet hold- 
ings 50/-, 60 cee 70/-, 90 holdings 90/-.. For Com- 
panies and private people alike. No limit to the number 
of holdings. Maxims, Manswood & Co., Accountants, 118 
New Bond Susest ,aet London,W.1 Telephone: GROsvenor 3781. 
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HOTEL 


GUIDE 


SCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Hard 
Tennis Courts. Golf. Riding. Phone: 888 


YLESBURY.—Bull’s Head Hotel. Charming country 
for week-ends; H. & C. all bedrooms; garages; English 
fare. ’Phone 120. Propr.: Sidney H. Smith 


LISLAND, Bodmin.—Tregaddick Hotel and Country 
Club— beautifully — overlooking woods, rivers and 
moorland. Sea 8 miles. 


RIGHTON.—Clarges Hotel. Facing sea. 80 rooms with 
H. & C., Tel., Radio. Good food, every comfort. Cocktail 
Bar. From 25/- daily, incl. all meals. Brochure. Tel.: 21877. 


Facing the sea but away 


Brom the .—Curzon Hotel. 
Passenger lift. Phone: 


oa the traffic of the front. 


BRIXHAM, South Devon.—Parkham Towers Hotel. Peace- 
ful elevated position within pleasant garden, good table, 
high standard of comfort and cleanliness. Brochure. 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
Rooms; Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Hairdressing; Garage. 
*Phone 2566 (5 lines). 


ONWAY.—Castle Hotel. Four first-class Golf Courses. 
: Fishing. Touring centre for North Wales. Phone: 
a3. 


UBLIN.—Royal Hibernian. 
Tel.: Hibernia. 


*Phone: 74791 (4 lines) 


EBAst SUSSEX. Possingworth Park Hotel, (Heathfield 
298). Special terms to suit individual requirements for 
any period. Tennis, Badminton, Dancing and Putting. 


HAWKHURST.—Royal Oak Hotel. 18 bedrooms, H.& C. 

Electric fires all rooms, interior-sprung mattresses, 
excellent cuisine, billiard room (two tables), old world garden, 
garage for eight cars. ’Phone: Hawkhurst 3209. 


EATHFIELD, Sussex.—Brooklands Farm, Dallington. 

Comfortable living quarters; farm produce; log fires; 

c.h.w.; 60 acres; from 44 gns. weekly. Tel.: Rushlake 
en 331. 


ERSTMONCEUX, Boreham.—The White Friars Hotel. 

An 18th-century building, appealing to those who appre- 
ciate quiet comfort, all bedrooms H. & C., electric fires, in- 
terior-sprung mattresses, private bathrooms, excellent comin, 
fully-licensed, garages, fouracres of well-kept gardens. Tel. 
Herstmonceux 3299. 


HOVE. Sussex.—Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 36 bathrooms. 
Restaurant open to non-residents—American Bar— 


Large Garage. Hove 36266. Mngng. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


YORKSHIRE DALES, Kettlewell, via Skipton.—The 

Race-Horses Hotel; medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine; recognised motoring wri 
beautiful fell, moorland and riverside walks. A.A., R.A.C., 
*Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


KILLARNEY (Ireland). 
International Hotel. Tel.16. 


LAUNCESTON, Cornwall.—King’s Arms Hotel. For the 
summer months Easter to September 30th, our terms will 
be for garaging car, residence and full board, 17/6 per day, 
£6-0-0 per week. 


EWES.—wWhite Hart Hotel; large lounge; be pte age 
garden; Tudor panelled rooms; hunters and hacks for 
Sussex Downs.—Watton, Proprietor. Tele. 94, 


LANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. 
Wales. 
R.A.C, 


One of the best in N. 
H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 
’Phone: 3207. Telegrams: ‘* Handotel.” 


ONDON, MAYFAIR.—Green Park Hotel. Regency Bar 

& Restaurant. Intimate atmosphere. Cuisine unexcelled. 
150 Rooms—Radio, Television, central heating, ’phone all 
rooms. Many suites with Bath or Shower Bath. Moderate 
terms. Brochure & Tariff ‘O’ from E. R. Bassett, General 
Manager. Tel.: MAYfair 7522. 


LONDON.—Royal Court Hotel, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late 
of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 


ARLBOROUGH.—Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortable modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 2. 


ATLOCK.—New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. Hard Tennis Court. 
*Phone: Matlock 39. 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
MATLOCK 
in the heart of picturesque Derbyshire 
tor Health, Rest and Holiday. 
GREA1 BRITAIN’S Greatest Hydro. 


EPTON, Midhurst, Sussex.—Park House. 

Country House Hotel. Comfortable beds, good food, 
home produce, central heating, h. & c. in most rooms. 
Golf, riding available. Own tennis courts & putting course. 
9 acres ground, lovely downs 5 minutes walk. Children 
welcomed. A.A. approved. Brochure on request. Resident 
Owners, Major & Mrs. O’Brien. Tel.: Midhurst 490. 


A private 


OSS.—Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley 
With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 
Winter Terms for residence. ’Phone: 40. 


RUTHIN.—Castle Hotel. 
Ruthin Castle. H. & C. water in bedrooms. 


Convenient for visitors to 
Phone: 


"TAVISTOCK — Bedford Hotel, "Phone 37. Centre of 
Devon and Cornwall and on the fringe of Dartmoor. 
Fully licensed. Moderate Tariff, personal attention. 


"TEWKESBURY. Royal Hop Pole Hotel. Phone 3236. 
Tel. Hoppole, Tewkesbury. Fully Licensed. Under Royal 
Patronage. 


Hotel. Facing 


BB te gare WELLS.—Wellington 
Private Suites. 


th and overlooking Common. 
‘Phone: 20286/7. 


WESTWARD HO! N. Devon.—The Dormy House Hotel. 
Adjoining Royal North Devon Golf Club. Take a 
holiday where you will find golf on your doorstep, seabathing 
within easy reach, good food, every modern comfort, including 
large games room and cocktail bar. Tel.: Northam 288. 


INDERMERE.—Old England Hotel. Finest position 
with lawns running down to Lake. Facing south-west. 
Open throughout year. ’*Phone 49. 
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